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THE KARENS AND THEIR JEWISH TRADITIONS. 


In 1829, the Rev. Elisha Ga- 
lusha, one of the American mis- 
sionaries, who had returned from 
the Burmese empire, referred, in 
aspeech he delivered at the Ame- 
tiean Tract Society, to an extraor- 
dinary and numerous race, inhabit- 
ing the mountains and valleys of 
Burmah, Pega, Arracan, and Siam, 
called Karens, whose history is yet 
unknown to the world. He stated 
that they livein the most simplestyle, 
and are without religion, with- 
out temples, without gods. Since 
we first saw that account, we have 
been anxious to collect some fur- 
ther information respecting this pe- 
culiar people, and have recently 
obtained, from several sources, in- 
formation that we trust will be in- 
teresting und acceptable to our 
readers. 


It appears, that in 1828, the 
American Board of Missions di- 
tected their eminently devoted 
and useful missionary, Mr. Board- 
man, who had already acquired a 

ledge of the Burmese lan- 

» to commence a mission at 
avoy. That city is the capital of 
one of the provinces that the Burmese 
government ceded to the British 
authorities, at the close of the war, 
and stands at the head of the 
Petinsula that separates the bay 
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of Bengal from the 
Siam. 

We shall adopt the interesting 
language of the North American 
Review,* to describe some of the 
extraordinary results of his mission. 

‘Soon after Mr. Boardman was 
established in Tavoy, he was 
brought into connection with the 
Karens, a singular and hitherto 
almost unknown race of men. Of 
this race we are induced to speak 
more particularly, inasmuch as re- 
cent enquiry seems to establish, or 
at least render extremely probable, 
its descent from a Hebrew root. 
The Karens are a wild and igno- 
rant race of men, scattered in pro- 
digious numbers over all the wilds 
of Arracan, Burmah, Martaban, 
Tavoy, Mergui, Siam, and other 
countries. They live in places al- 
most inaccessible to any but them- 
selves and the wild beasts, differ- 
ing most essentially from the other 
inhabitants of the above-named 
countries, with a peculiar physiog- 
nomy, a pecniiar language, pecu- 
liar mental and moral qualities and 
characteristics. They had no 
written language, and, of course, 
no literature, until Mr. Wade, one 
of the missionaries of the American 
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Baptist Board, reduced their lan- 
guage to writing. But they abound 
in curious traditions, handed down 
from generation to geueration, in 
the form of both prose and poetry. 
Amongst other traditional stories is 
this,—that when some superior be- 
ing was dispensing written lan- 
guages and books, to the various 
nations of the earth, a surly dog 
came along and drove away the 
Karens, and carried off their 
books. Because of their singular 
habits, their ignorance, and want of 
written language, they are called 
wild men by the Burmans. Mr, 
Boardman supposed that they were 
Atheists, but incorrectly; for al- 
though we find amongst them few 
traces of religious belief, it is evi- 
dent from the tradition just related, 
and from the discoveries of Mr. 
Mason, a missionary now amongst 
them, that they have a tolerably 
clear conception of a Supreme 
Being. They are not, however, 
idolaters. Their simplicity of life 
may be learned from the short in- 
ventory of the chattels and personal 
property, which constituted their 
domestic wealth. These are a box 
of betel made of bamboo, a little 
tice, a basket, a cup, two pots, a 
spinning-wheel, a knife, an axe, a 
mat, a few buckets, and a move- 
able fire-place. This is their whole 
array of valuables. They manu- 
facture an intoxicating liquor, and 
are much addicted to intemper- 
ance. Too idle and effeminate to 
be quarrelsome, they are peaceful 
and mild in their disposition and 
habits, and being persecuted and 
trampled on by their haughty 
neighbours, they are driven toge- 
ther by community of suffering, 
and attached by brotherhood in 
misfortune. 

«A more extended notice should 
be given to those circumstances 
which have led totheconjecture, that 
the Karens are of Jewish original. 


The Karens and their Jewish Traditions. 
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“* At the request of the English 
commissioner, Mr. Mason, who 
had been much amongst the Ka- 
rens, communicated to him the 
following results of his observation 
and enquiry in regard to them, 
Their countenance is decidedly 
Jewish: the beard is worn long by 
many of them, and their dress, 
differing from that of surrounding 
nations, is precisely like that of the 
Hebrews, both in texture, fashion, 
and mode of wearing. But it is 
their remarkable traditions which 
most strikingly indicate an affinity 
with, if not a descent from, the 
Hebrew race. These traditions 
have been preserved, like the 
poems of Ossian, by fond memories 
delighting to revive the recollec- 
tions of former glory and prosperi- 
ty; repeated by grandsires at even- 
tide to their listening descendants, 
and sung by mourners over the 
graves of their elders,” 

This highly interesting article 
proceeds with some specimens of 
their traditions, but we have ob- 
tained from another source, a more 
complete collection of their tradi- 
tional fragments. 

**Mr. Mason, an American mis- 
sionary,” says the Madras Missivna- 
ry Register, ‘has been employed 
for some time in collecting frag- 
ments of their traditions, which 
bear the strongest mark of a He- 
brew origin. They have no writ- 
ten record of their traditions, for 
until their language was reduced 
to writing by Mr. Wade, one of 
the missionaries, they had no writ- 
ten language. ‘Their traditions 
have, therefore, been handed down 
from father to son in the shape of 
commands, and were commonly 
sung at the funerals of their old 
men. It appears that this practice 
is fast passing into disuse ; that 
their fragments are gradually thio- 
ning; and that there are very few 
Karens to be found who can re- 
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member even the fragments here 

ied; Mr. Mason beautifully 
says, ‘The father no longer ga- 
thers his children around the fount 
to teach them the commands of 
their ancestors; no longer do they 
sing at the graves of their elders 
the songs their fathers sung; nothing 
now is remembered but a few dis- 
connected pieces, which, like the 
last glimmerings of day, are just 
sufficient to discover the fading 
landscape.’ 

“There appears no reason to 
imagine that these fragments are 
not the traditions of their own an- 
cestors, No traces of Roman 
Catholic missionaries having been 
among them can be found, but on 
the contrary they have no acquaint- 
ance with the doctrine of the Cross, 
which such missionaries must have 
communicated to them. Addi- 
tional evidence of the Hebrew 
origin of this people, is furnished 
by their dress, which is said to 


correspond in a great measure with 
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the Jewish. It seems that the 
caste of features is also Jewish, 
resembling that of the white Jews 
of Bombay. 

** The kindness of a friend ena- 
ables us to furnish our readers with 
the following fragments. A full 
account will probably be hereafter 
published by Mr. Mason: mean- 
while we shall from time to time 
give such information concerning 
them as we may be able to obtain. 
Every Christian must especially 
rejoice in the enccuraging prospect 
of their speedy conversion to 
Christianity: 200 have already 
appeared as the first-fruits of faith- 
ful missionary labours. May the 
Lord continue to bless their efforts, 
until the whole people become, by 
faith, the children of believing 
Abraham. 

“* The following traditions are of 
two kinds, the one in verse, and 
the otherin prose; the latter in the 
form of commands from a parent 
to his children. 


1.—TRADITIONS OF SCRIPTURE FACTS. 


God. 

‘God is denominated the great 
Ku-tra or the great Lord—the great 
Pu, or great ancestor, from Pu, a 
grandfather :—and ‘* yu-wah.” 

“O my children and grand- 


children, the earth is the treading 
place of the feet of God, and 
heaven is the place where he sits, 
he sees all things, and we are ma- 
nifest to him.” 


“ Yu-wah is unchangeable, eternal ; 
He was in the beginning of the world; 


Yu-wah is endless, eternal ; 


He existed in the beginning of the world ; 

Yu-wah is truly unchangeable and eternal ; 

He existed in ancient time, at the beginning of the world ; 
The life of Yu-wah is endless,” 

A succession of worlds does not measure his existence ; 
Two successions of worlds do not measure his existence ; 
Yu-wah is perfect in every meritorions quality, 

And dies not in succession on succession of worlds.” 


_ ‘In the following passage, God 
8 Tepresented as saying, that ufter 
ving created the world, he will 
y it in three generations, but 

Men reply that they are not able to 


endure this, and beg that they may 

have every variety of suffering 

that now exists, but that the world 

may not be burnt; to which request 

it is understood God acceded.” 
83N2 
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“ I have created the great earth, 

But in three generations 1 will burn it up; 

I have made the great earth, 

But in three generations I will set it in flame ; 

I have email the great earth, 

But in three generations I will destroy it with fire ; 
I have established the great earth, 

But in three generations I will destroy it with flames. 
O Lord, great God ! 

The,.world-destroying flame we cannot bear ; 

O Lord, great God! 

The world-destroying flame we cannot endure ; 
The world-destroying flame we are unable to bear; 
Let us exist with affliction in all its various forms.” 


Jehovah. responds precisely with Karen 


‘ There can scarcely be a rational 
doubt but the yu-wah of the Karens 
is the ** Jehovah” of the Hebrews. 
It is well known that the Jews had 
a superstitious notion that it was 
sinful to pronounce the proper 


ideas in relation to calling God, 
Yu-wah, 

““Q my children and grand- 
children! call not God Yu-wab; 
by calling him Yu-wah, he will 


never return to us.” 


name of ‘ Jehovah” which cor- 


‘* God created us in ancient time, 

And has a perfect knowledge of all things ; 

Call him not Yu-wah, but call him great ancestor, 
When persons call his name, he hears.” 


Angels. sinned, and that they are em- 
‘ The Karens believe that there ployed in executing God’s pur- 
are beings in heaven who never poses.’ 


‘* The sons of heaven are holy, 

They sit by the seat of God, 

The sons of heaven are righteous, 

They dwell together with God. 
They lean against the silver seat of God. 
The beings whom God employs to execute his purposes, 
Have to the present time, the reclining place of God.” 


Satan. 

‘Satan is known by several 
names, among which the most 
common are Ku-plan, the deceiver, 
from his deceiving the first man 
and woman. Yan-kan, the neck- 
trodden, from the belief that man 


will ultimately tread on his neck 


or overcome him. The Karens 
believe that he was formerly 4 
holy being in heaven, but that he 
disobeyed God, and was driven 
from heaven, 


‘* Satan in ancient times was righteous, 

But he transgressed the commands of God ; 
Satan in ancient times was holy, 

Bat he departed from the love of God, 

And God drove him away ; 

He deceived the Daughter and Son of God ; 


God drove you away, 


For you deceived the Daughter and Son of God.” 


‘ The Karenssay that if a person 


life again after a short time, in- 


died in ancient time, he came to dicated,-as in the following extract, 
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the plantain leaf becoming sin into the world, and that men 
yellow—Satan however brought did not rise to life again.’ 
“ The dead rose again when the plantain was yellow, 


But Satan produced sin ; 


The dead rose to life, when the plantain was yellow, 


But Satan introduced sin; 


You have committed adultery against God, 
Hence in this state you are corrupt.” 


“ O children and grandchildren ! 
though you were to kill Satan he 
would not die, but when the time 
of our salvation comes, God will 
kill him; because that time has 
not yet come he still exists.” 


Fall of Man. 


“© children and grandchil- 
dren! in the beginning, God to 
try man, whether he would or 
would not observe his commands, 
created the tree of death, and the 
tee of life, saying, concerning the 
tree of death, ‘ Eat not of it.’— 


He wished to see whether men be- 
lieved or did not believe. “Not 
believing he ate of the fruit of the 
tree of death, and the tree of life 
God hid. Because the tree of life 
has been hidden, men have died 
ever since that time.” 

‘The Karens have no definite 
idea of what is meant by the tree 
of life coming by man, as men- 
tioned in the following extract; it 
would seem however to refer to 
the promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's 
head.’ 


“ Temptation, temptation, the fruit of temptation, 

The fruit of temptation dropped on the ground, 

The fruit of temptation was bad, 

It poisoned to death our mother ; 

The fruit of temptation, ‘ do thou eat not.’ 

In the beginning it poisoned to death our father and mother ; 
The tree of death came by woman, 


The tree of lite by man.” 


“* Two persons, our father and mother, 
Disobeyed the commands of God ; 

In ancient times our father and mother, 
Transgressed the commands of God : 

This transgressing the command of God 
Descends to their children, who are evil doers 
Unto breaking the command of God ; 


Satan destroyed them; 


They broke the commands of God, 


Satan destroying them.” 


‘The Karens believe that wo- 
Wan was originally made from one 
of man’s ribs, and have the po- 
pular idea among them that a 
man has one rib less on one side 
than on the other. 


“QO children and grandchil- 
dren! woman at first was a rib of 
man, therefore women ought to 
obey men in all things.” 


Dispersion of Babel. 


** Men were all brethren, 


They had all the language of God ; 

But they disbelieved the language of God, 
And became enemies to each other ; 
Because they disobeyed God, 


a language divided, 


e them commands, 
Bat they did not believe him, and divisions ensued.’” 
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Destruction of the World. 
‘The Karens believe that the 
world will be destroyed by fire, 


and several brief allusions to this 
occur in their poetry, of which the 
following is a specimen, 


“ The waters will rise and the world’s destroying flame will burst forth, 


And must not men then watch ?” 


2d.—TRADITIONS OF SCRIPTURE DOCTRINES. 


Love to God. 

**O children and grandchildren ! 
love God, and never so much as 
mention his name, for by speaking 
his name he goes further and fur- 
ther from us.” 

Prayer. 

**O children and grandchildren! 
pray to God constantly by day and 
by night.” 

Repentance and Salvation. 


** O children and grandchildren ! 
if we repent of our sins and cease 
to do evil, restraining our passions 
and pray to God, he will have 
mercy upon us again. If God 
does not have mercy upon us, 
there is no other one that can. He 
who saves us, is the only one 
God.” 

Idolatry. 


** O children and grandchildren ! 
do not worship idols or priests. If 
you worship them you obtain no 
advantage thereby, while you in- 
crease your sins accordingly.” 


Honour to Parents. 


** Ochildren and grandchildren ! 
respect and reverence mother and 
father, for when you were small, 
they did not suffer so much as a 
musquito to bite you. To sin 
against your parents is a heinous 
crime.” 

Love to Others. 

** O children and grandchildren ! 
love each other and be merciful to 
each other as brethren. Quarrel 
not, for you are all friends and 
relatives, descended from the same 
race. Let there be no envyings or 
divisions among you, for you are 


of one stream and one country; 
therefore let all enmity be done 
away among you.” 

“© O children and grandchildren! 
live in peace with each other. 
God from heaven observes us, and 
we are manifestto him. If we do 
not love each other, God will not 
love us; but if we love one ano- 
ther, God will look down upon us 
with joy.” 

Murder. 

‘*Ochildren and grandchildren! 
do not take the life of man. If 
you kill, you must bear your sin. 
In the next world you will be killed 
in return !” 

Robbery. 

“ O children and grandchildren! 
do not forcibly take the property 
of another. Observe my children 
that robbers quickly become slaves. 
Should you even be a slave, good 
remains, but there is no calling on 
God in hell.” 

Theft. 

“ O children and grandchildren! 
do not steal the goods of another, 
for the owner worked for them 
until he sweat. Thieves will have 
to re-pay.” 

Adultery and Fornication. 


“ © children and grandchildren! 
do not commit adultery or fornica- 
tion with the child or wife of ano- 
ther female or male ; for the righ- 
teous one looks down from above, 
and these things are exposed to 
him. Thou that doest thus, wilt 
go to hell.” 

Polygamy. 

Q children and grandcbildren! 

If you have one wife, lust not after 
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another female or male, for God at 
the beginning created only two.” 


Lying and Deception. 

«“@Q children and grandchildren ! 
do not speak falsehood—what you 
do not know, do not speak. Liars 
shall have their tongues cut out. 

“ Ochildren and grandchildren ! 
do not use deceitful language, but 
speak the words of truth only. The 
Righteous one in heaven knows 
every thing that is said.” 


Swearing. 

“ Ochildren and grandchildren ! 
do not curse or use imprecations, 
and do not scold. If you curse or 
use imprecations they will return 
on yourselves.” 


Alms. 


“ 0 children and grandchildren! 
give food and drink to the poor, 
and by so doing you will obtain 
mercy yourselves.” 


Doing good to all Men. 


“ Ochildren and grandchildren! 
according to your abilities, relieve 
the distresses of all men. If you 
do good to others, you will not go 
unrewarded, for others will make 
like returns to you.” 


Idleness. 

“O children and grandchildren! 
while in this state here on earth, 
labour diligently that you may not 
become slaves, and when persons 
visit you, have food and drink to 
give them.” 


Covetousness. 


“Ochildren and grandchildren ! 
not covet the things of others, 
nor desire to accumulate property, 
work according to your ability 
and covet not.” 


Intemperance. 
“O children and grandchildren ! 
do not be guilty of excess in eating 
king. Be not intemperate, 
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but take that which is proper 
only.” 
Obedience to Kings. 

**O children and grandchildren ! 
obey the orders of kings, for kings 
in former times obeyed the com- 
mands of God. If we do not obey 
them, they will kill us.” 


Earthly Mindedness. 


‘* O children and grandchildren ! 
do not covet the good things of 
this world, for when you die, you 
cannot carry away the things that 
are on earth.” 

«*O children and grandchildren ! 
do not desire to be great men and 
possess authority. Great men sin 
exceedingly, and when they die, 
go to hell.” 

Anger. 


‘* O children aud grandchildren! 
never get angry. If we are angry 
with others, God is angry with us. 
The Righteous one looks down 
from heaven upon us. The person 
who looks upon the great and 
small, the vile and the wicked, 
children and youth, without anger, 
and gives them food and drink, he 
shall be established unchange- 
ably.” 

Forbearance and Humility. 


** O children and grandchildren! 
though a person persecute you with 
deceit, anger, and revenge, though 
he strike you, thump you, beat 
you, do not return him evil; if you 
return him evil, you derive no ad- 
vantage thereby. Then with the 
heart forbear, and speak to him 
respectful words; by doing thus, 
you will not go unrewarded.” 

“«The man who, without anger, 
endures all with humility, shall be 
established unchangeably; for by 
doing thus the advantage of meri- 
torious qualities are his.” 

Love to Enemies. 

**O children and grandchildren ! 

if a person injures you, let him do 
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what he wishes, and bear all the 
sufferings he brings upon you with 
humility. If an enemy persecute 
you, love him with the heart. On 
account of our having sinned 
against God from the beginning, 
we ought to suffer.” 
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How to act when one Cheek is struck. 

‘OQ children and grandchildren! 
If a person strike you on the face, 
he does not strike you on the face, 
he only strikes on the floor. There- 
fore, if a person strike you on one 
cheek, give him the other to strike.” 


Rewards and Punishments. 


‘* The righteous persons, the righteous, 


Arrive at heaven ; 


Good persons, the good 


Go to heaven. 


Above all that is happiness here, 
Far greater happiness remains.” 
Unrighteous persons, the unrighteous, 


At death, go to hell. 


“* Lascivious persons, the lascivious, 
The king of death takes note of them; 
Wicked persons, the wicked 


Go to hell.” 


3.—-TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE KARENS AS A NATION. 


A Nation of Wanderers. 
‘ No proof need be brought to 
show that the Jews were the chosen 
prenie of God, but were cursed 


or their disobedience, and that 
hereafter God will again show them 
favour as at the beginning; this is 
exactly the belief of the Karens 
concerning themselves.’ 

“*O children and grandchildren ! 
formerly God loved the Karen 
nation above all others, but they 


transgressed his commands, and 
in consequence of their transgres- 
sions, we suffer as at present. Be- 
cause God cursed us, we are in 
our present afflicted state, and 
have no books. But God will 
again have mercy on us, and again 
he will love us above others. God 
will yet save us again; it is on 
account of our listening to the lan- 
guage of Satan that we have thus 
suffered.” 


“‘ The Karens were created by God, 

And God gave them commands; 

The Karens were cursed by God, 

And they have no happiness to the present time ; 
When God went away, he gave commands, 

But not an individual obeyed them.” 


‘Tskay, mentioned in the follow- 
ing fragment, was one of the vir- 


tuous ancients, but nothing further 
than his name is known. 


** In ancient times, men ate from the branch of heaven, 
They ate in ancient times, plucking from the branch of heaven, 
They ate of the branch of heaven; they ate of the branch of heaven ; 


Now we have no great men ; 


The great men of ancient times, were great men indeed; 
The great men of ancient times, were great men truly ; 
The children must eat, but they cannot eat like Tskay ; 
The men of ancient times had perverse ears, 


And thereby we have to suffer ; 


The men of ancient times had ears of barbarians, 


And we have suffered thereby.” 
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In the first and third lines of 


the following couplets, the de- 
graded state of the Karens is in- 
tended to be represented ; and in 
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the second and fourth, the sal- 
vation which God will procure for 
them. 


“* The worm eats the branch of the Pyeu tree, 
The great sun descending will buy (us); 

The worm lives on the branch of the Pyeu tree, 
The great sun descending will intreat (us).” 


No King. 

‘It is said of the dispersed 
Israelites, in Hosea, chap. x. v.3, 
“They shall say we have no king, 
because we feared not the Lord.” 
And strikingly in accordance with 
this prophecy, the Karens say, 

“O children and grandchildren! 
because the Karens transgressed 
the commands of God, they have 
no King.” 


They are expecting to be restored to 
a glorious City, in correspond- 
ence with the Belief of the Jews. 
«*O children and grandchildren! 

the Karens will yet dwell in the 

city with the golden palace. If 
we do well, the existence of other 

Kings is at an end. The Karen 

King will yet appear, and when 

he comes there will be happiness.” 


** Good persons, the good, 

Shall go to the silver town, the silver city ; 
Righteous persons, the righteous, 

Shall go to the new town, the new city ; 
Persons that believe their father and mother, 
Shall enjoy the golden palace.” 


‘ The Karens believe that when 
they obtain a King, he will be the 
sole monarch of the world, and 
that every one will be happy. 


Rich and poor will not exist; 
much in accordance with the scrip- 
tural representation of the Jews,’ 


‘* When the Karen King arrives, 

There will be only one monarch ; 

When the Karen King comes, 

There will be neither rich nor poor ; 
When the Karen King shall arrive, 
There will be neither rich men nor poor ; 
When the Karen King shall come, 

Rich and poor will not exist.” 


‘They believe when the Karen one another, in accordance with the 
King comes, the beasts will be at scripture view of the Millennium.’ 


peace, and cease to bite and devour 


“ When the Karen King arrives, 

Every thing will be happy ; 

When the Karen King arrives, 

The beasts will be happy ; 
‘When the Karens have a King, 

Lions and Leopards will leave their savageness.” 


‘The Kho-ther is a tyrannical 

bird, but the Kto-klu on the con- 

tary is a bird that manifests attach- 

Ment to his adherents, and the 
N.S. xO. 128, 


Karens mean to say in the frag- 

ment below, that other Kings “io 

not love their subjects, but that the 

Karen King will one his subjects,’ 
3 
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“ The King of the Kho-ther does not love his subjects ; 
Every King of the Kho-ther does not love his subjects ; 
The Kto-klu has great love for his adherents ; 

The voice of the Kto-klu is melodious.” 


‘It appears when the Karens 
dwelt on the Selwyn river, they 
murdered a stranger by cutting off 
his head. This individual they 
have singularly enough, in a modern 


Song, associated with their Saviour 
who is to bring them to their pro- 
mised land; if they be Jews this is 
remarkably applicable to them, and 
our Lord, whom they crucitied. 


“ Kay-kay-na was a persecuted sufferer ; 
When the sufferer arrives, he will reveal the head city ; 

They persecuted the sufferer exceedingly, 

But when the sufferer arrives, the excel!ent city will be revealed.” 
‘¢ The sufferer of ancient times wicked men persecuted,— 


But now the sufferer is possessed of glorious power ; 
The sufferer of ancient times, bad men persecuted, 
But now the sufferer is possessed of great power. 


Persecute not a sufferer, 


For the feet of a sufferer are near ; 

Call not a sufferer by that name, 

For the feet of a sufferer are near ; 

When the sufferer comes, the land will be happy as the murmur of 


the breeze ; 
When the sufferer comes, 
All men will be happy ; 


When the sufferer comes with happiness to the country, 
It will be happiness like that of monarchs,” 


Freedom from Idolatry. 

‘ The identity of the Karens with 
the Jews is seen in their adherence 
to the worship of Jehovah, when 
subject to persecution in the midst 
of idolatrous nations. 


“ Yu-wah created the earth, 


‘In the following fragment, 
striking the ornament worn in the 
lobes of the ear, is a figurative 
mode of expressing the persecutions 
to which the disciples of Yu-wah 
were subjected. 


Can you become the disciple of Yu-wah ? 
Yu-wah created and established the earth, 
** Will you become the disciple of Yu-wah ? 


The ungodly live apart, 


They live apart regardless of religion ; 
Why do they strike Yu-wah’s left ear-drop, 


And say Yu-wah is dead? 


Why do you strike Yu-wah’s left ear-ornament, 
And say Yu-wah does not know? 
Yu-wah will return with the sesamy blossom ; 


Prepare for Yu-wah a seat.” 


‘ The following is a fragment obtained from a Siamese Karen. 


“ At the appointed season our fathers Yu-wah will return ; 
Though the flowers fade, they bloom again : 

At the appointed year, our fathers Yu-wah will return ; 
Though the flowers wither, they blossom again : 

That Yu-wah may bring the mountain height, 

Let us pray both small and great ; 

That Yu- wah may establish the mountain height, 


© matrons let us pray ; 


That Yu-wah may prepare the mountains suinmit, 
Friends and relatives let us pray ; 
A-great mountuin is placed in the crossing, 
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Can you go and worship Yu-wah ? 

A great mountain is placed in the ford, 
Are you able to go and worship Yu-wah ? 
You call yourselves the suns of Yu-wah? 
How often have you prayed to Yu-wah? 


You call yourselves the children of Yu-wah, 
How many times have you prayed to Yu-wah?” 


‘Though some conform to the 
manners of the people around them 
and pluck out their beards; many, 
like the Jews, suffer it to grow, and 
the old man says to his children, 

“0 children and grandchildren! 
aman without a beard, is of a race 
of women; but a man with a beard, 


belongs to the ancient race of 
Kings.” 

‘ They have had a strong confi- 
dence for ages that teachers would 
be sent among them to teach the 
true religion, as will appear from 
the following fragment. 


** The children and grandchildren had obstinate ears, 
The parents taught but they learned not ; 

The children and grandchildren had crooked ears, 
The parents taught, but they attended not; 

When the teacher arrives and teaches them, 

If they believe not, they will be destroyed ; 

When the teacher arrives and teaches you, 

If you believe not, you will be utterly destroyed.” 


We hope to have an early oppor- 
tunity of presenting our readers 
with some additional information 


respecting the state and prospects 
of this interesting people. 
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Every classical scholar, we should 
think, possessing any clear philoso- 
phical discernment, purity of taste, 
and glow of imagination, must ex- 
ceedingly relish and highly appre- 
ciate the immortal poems of Homer. 
An accurate acquaintance with 
their letter, and still more a just 
a of their spirit, cannot 
aul to afford very considerable gra- 
tification. There is an irresistible 
charm in the originality and lofti- 
ness of his conceptions; in his dis- 
plays of those passions which alter- 
nately distract or calm or animate 

human breast; in the rich and 
éver-varying music of his verse; in 
the fulness, the compression, and 
the rapidity of his narratives; in 
his finel y-coloured pictures of do- 
Mestic life; and in that indivi- 
duality which he has so wonderfully 


stamped on the numerous characters 
and personages exhibited to our 
admiring view. ‘These golden qua- 
lities, scattered through his poetry 
with such apparently unconscious 
and inexhaustible profusion, ren- 
dered it the study and delight of 
the ancients, and have made it 


equally the wonder and the charm 


of the moderns. All persons com- 
petent to interpret it correctly, im- 
bued with its spirit, and capable of 
receiving pleasure from poetical 
productions, have deeply felt the 
sweetness and the kindling effect of 
his marvellous strains, and have 
conspired to hail the blind old man 
of Chios as ‘* The monarch of sub- 
limest song.” We are not our- 
selves insensible to the rare and 
manifold excellencies of this mighty 
minstrel, nor are we strangers to 
-302 
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those strong and delightful emotions 
which are awakened by attending 
to his lays. Whilst, however, this 
is the case, we feel that it is not 
the poetical merit of Homer merely 
that will command the regard of 
the biblical scholar. By such a 
person he will be especially and 
more fondly contemplated as an un- 
rivalled painter of manners, as the 
faithful and fascinating delineator 
of those modes of thought and feel- 
ing, and of those habitudes of life 
and society, peculiar to the age 
and country in which was main- 
tained the conflict fatal to Troy 
divine. That country lay in the 
East; the age was that commonly 
designated the heroic age, ascend- 
ing about three generations higher, 
and coming downwards about two 
generations lower, than the Trojan 
war. Adopting the date of B. C. 


1127 for that memorable event, to 
which Clinton seems to incline in 
his profoundly learned and incom- 


parable work on Chronology, Vol.I. 
p- 362, the heroic age will reach 
from B. C. 1217 to 1067, em- 
bracing one hundred and fifty years, 
a period which will bring us into 
immediate contact with ‘‘ grey an- 
tiquity.” Over this portion of time 
the genius of Homer has shone with 
the fullest splendour. It is in his 
poems, and in these alone, that we 
find a true and nobly-drawn picture 
of those manners and customs by 
which it was characterized. They 
are the glass in which we may 
clearly see how the Greeks and 
Trojans lived, and thought, and 
acted. Reading them attentively 
with this conviction, the student of 
the Bible will discover that they 
throw out many glimpses of light 
on various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially the earlier books ; 
that they reflect in the liveliest 
manner most of the peculiarities of 
patriarchal life, and thus greatly 
tend to strengthen his persuasion of 
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the complete authenticity of those 
portions of the sacred volume in 
which that mode of life is so simply 
and beautifully described. MM. 
l’Abbé Fleury, Adam Clarke, and 
T. H. Horne, were well aware of 
this, and to a certain extent have 
availed themselves of these sources 
of illustration. Well and usefully 
have they laboured in this parti- 
cular field; their works are justly 
and most highly esteemed, and as 
guides to future inquirers, will ever 
be regarded as unspeakably valua- 
ble. Their example may justify 
and encourage us in making some 
humble attempts in the same de- 
partment of Scripture criticism. 
We shall carefully endeavour, 
therefore, to collect those glimpses 
of light which lie dispersed through 
the Iliad, and bring them to cast 
their gathered illumination on some 
of the earlier historical pictures of 
Holy Writ. In prosecuting this 
design it is absolutely indispensable 
to success, that the mind be di- 
vested of all prejudice arising from 
early education, or from the ideas 
associated with those modes of life 
and society which are peculiar to our 
own time and nation. To neglect 
this is equally unphilosophical and 
unwise, and must inevitably pre- 
vent the investigation from yielding 
any sound and pleasant fruit. It 
would be like entering a region of 
light and attractive beauty with a 
thick veil over the eyes: and yet 
how frequently has this been done. 
Many persons of vigorous intellect, 
of enlarged attainment, and of lively 
fancy, have totally failed in their 
researches, from not having taken 
this preparatory step. Having 
brought their faculties to work viti- 
ated by prejudice, and dimmed by 
the powerful influence of modera 
ideas, feelings, and habits, they 
have neither derived nor imparte 
any benefit as the result of theit 
studious inquiries, It would be 
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perfectly easy to trace to this cir- 
eumstance much of the ill-founded 
titicism which has been sent forth 
on the writings of Homer; and 
hence also have sprung the misap- 
prehensions, the wild opinions, and 
the pointless sneers which the ad- 
versaries of revelation have so con- 
temptuously flung abroad on some 
parts of the Pentateuch. We 
would most anxiously guard against 
this erroneous way of proceeding. 
It will be our chief solicitude to 
fix ourselves amidst the grand and 
blooming scenes of the East, to 
throw back our minds to those old 
and twilight times of human exist- 
ence, when society was passing 
through its infancy and pressing 
forward to its childhood, and to 
catch the spirit of that simpler and 
more unencumbered manner of 
living which then prevailed, and 
which, even at this distance of 
time, is far from having lost its 
attractive charms. By thus carry- 
ing on our undertaking, we hope 
to be profited ourselves, and to dis- 
seminate among our readers those 
views and impressions which may 
be permanently beneficial to their 
Let us then proceed to contem- 
plate the patriarchs in what con- 
stituted the principal source of their 
wealth, and in the interesting occu- 
pation which naturally arose out of 
this; and then attempt to show 
that the Greeks and Trojans of the 
eroic age drew their wealth from a 
similar source, and were employed 
Wasimilar occupation. And whilst 
pursuing this as the leading object 
of our inquiry, we shall occasion- 
aly intersperse a few reflections, 
mtended, to use the beautiful ex- 
n of Boyle, “‘ rather to cele- 

than vindicate the Scripture.” 

In what, then, consisted the prin- 

al riches of the patriarchs? 
Plainly in their flocks: and how 
Were they chiefly employed? un- 


doubtedly as shepherds, It is a 
somewhat remarkable fact, that 
almost all great poets have paid a 
kind of homage to this primitive 
and captivating occupation. There 
are few poems of any extent and 
acknowledged excellence, in which 
we do not meet with ample and 
brightly ornamented descriptions of 
the delights of a pastoral life. The 
shepherd is set before us carefully 
and vigilantly tending his flocks, 
untroubled by those stormy pas- 
sions which consume many a heart, 
free from the restraint and cere- 
mony of polished life, surrounded 
with the most tranquil and uncor- 
rupted pleasures, the grass and 
** crimson-tipped” flowers springing 
at his feet, the sparkling stream 
gliding before his eyes, the melody 
of the joyous birds floating around 
him, the branching tree or the pro- 


jecting rock affording him a re- 


freshing shade from the noontide 
heat of the sun. What may be the 
precise amount of enjoyment con- 
nected with this occupation we are 
not concerned to determine; but 
this, we think, may be safely as- 
serted, that the most vivid and 
deeply interesting representations 
of it are to be found in the sacred 
volume. The passages in which 
these representations occur are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and will bring 
the Se aa before us 
occasionally in Mesopotamia, in 
Canaan, in Egypt, and amidst the 
majestic and speaking solitudes 
of Arabia. Our space will permit 
us only to make a selection from 
them, and we shall strive to fix 
upon those which, from their art- 
lessness and graphic beauty, will 
most effectively answer our pur- 


Pit will be natural and proper for 
us to begin with Abraham, the 
father of these illustrious and ve- 
nerable characters. The first notice 
concerning his possession of flocks 
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and herds is contained in the 12th 
chapter of Genesis. Having com- 

leted his lengthened journey from 

aran to the land of Canaan, he 
pitched his tent there and tarried 
for a season. Some time afterwards 
a grievous famine arose, which in- 
duced him to go down into Egypt 
to sojourn there. The description 
of his substance whilst remaining 
there is presented to us in the 16th 
verse, where it is said, ‘‘ He had 
sheep and oxen, and he-asses, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants, 
and she-asses, and camels.” Cir- 
cumstances, however, soon arose 
which compelled him prematurely 
to leave Egypt. His departure, in 
company with Lot, is recorded in 
the 13th chapter, in which it is 
stated that ‘“‘ Abraham was very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” 
Lot also had flocks, and herds, and 
tents. In eight of the fullowing 
verses of the chapter there is a most 
interesting and striking illustration 


of the extent of these possessions. 
The soil of Canaan was generally 
rich and fertile, the pasturage fresh 
and abundant, the plains beauti- 
fully expanded around them ; but 
yet so great was their substance 
that the land was not able to bear 


them dwelling together. An ar- 
rangement, dictated by the ten- 
derest and noblest feelings on the 
part of Abraham, and described 
with inimitable felicity, led to Lot’s 
separating from his kinsman, and 
making choice of the plain of Jor- 
dan, which was well watered every- 
where. What an expressive display 
of the magnitude of their pastoral 
wealth! In the 2ist chapter we 
are told that when Abimelech he4 
spoken to Abraham, imploring bis 
kindness, Abraham took sheep and 
oxen, and gave them to Abimelech, 
a fact which furnishes us with an- 
other significant intimation of the 
great extent of his flocks and herds. 
The 24th chapter contains a full 
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and touching narrative of Abra- 
ham’s sending the eldest servant of 
his house to Haran, to seek a wife 
for Isaac. The servant having been 
dispatched, arrived at the city of 
Nahor, where the smile of heaves 
speedily brightened upon him. Re. 
bekah, *‘ fair to look upon,” the des. 
tined bride of Isaac, came out; ¢ 
few gentle transactions took place at 
the well, which were related by the 
damsel to her mother’s household 
with trembling haste and solicitude. 
The stranger is welcomed into the 
house, and meat is placed before 
him. But his heart was too full of 
thankfulness and joy at his happy 
success, to allow of his immediatel 
taking any refreshment; * He said, 
I will not eat until I have told 
mine errand: and he said, I am 
Abraham’s servant: and the Lord 
hath blessed my master greatly; 
and he is become great: and he 
hath given him flocks, and herds, 
and silver, and gold, and men. 
servants, and maid-servants, and 
camels, and asses.” The passages 
we have thus quoted show, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that 
Abraham was rich, and that his 
wealth, though not exclusively, yet 
very principally, consisted of ex- 
tensive pastoral possessions. 
Isaac, the second of the patriarchs 
in order of time, next claims our 
attention. The information relative 
to his temporal condition and pros 
perity, is to be found chiefly in the 
26th chapter. In hisdays a famine . 
prevailed in Canaan. This prompted 
him to repair to Abimelech, at 
Gerar. The king of the Philistines 
manifested towards him the greatest 
care, fidelity, and tenderness. 
was permitted to sow in the land, 
the harvest was great, and yielded 
him in that same year an bu 
fold. In the 13th and 14th verses 
we have the following statement: 
«« And the man waxed great, and 
went forward, and grew until he 
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became very great: for he had 
ession of flocks, and possession of 
ee. and great store of servants.” 
What a simple and energetic exhi- 
bition of Isaac’s wealth! And what 
astriking and animating demon- 
d#ration of the truth of that state- 
ment of Scripture, ‘‘ The blessing 
ofthe Lord, it maketh rich!” 
We must now attend to the 
r notices which are given of 
the life and possessions of Jacob, 
who was emphatically a pilgrim and 
astranger on the earth. It may be 
desirable to take up the narrative 
where Isaac blessed Jacob, and 
gave him a charge to go to Padan- 
wan, for the purpose of taking a 
wife from among the daughters of 
laban, his uncle. Having started 
from Beer-sheba, and proceeded a 
certain distance, he had a glorious 
aid solemn vision. This greatly 
cheered and strengthened him. He 
now went on his journey with 
Tenovated courage, and at length 
came into the land of the people of 
the east. On his arrival there, he 
saw a well in the field, with a great 
stone upon its mouth, and three 
with their flocks lying 
by it. Whilst he was convers- 
img with the shepherds, Rachel 
tame up, to whom, in the most 
Wisning manner, he made himself 
known. She speedily related the 
Matter to her father; and when 
Laban heard the tidings, he ran out 
fo meet Jacob, and received him 
with the warmest expressions of 
tegard and affection. On certain 
terms of agreement, Jacob entered 
to bis service, and was instru- 
Wental in very much enlarging his 
Posperity, But Laban violated 
the engagement into which he had 
Voluntarily entered, and displayed 
him great treachery and 
iness. God, however, was 
with him, and the connexion termi- 
‘ated in Jacob’s ultimately obtain- 
img great substance in flocks and 


herds. In the 30th chapter and 43d 
verse, the inspired historian thus 
writes, ‘“* And the man increased 
exceedingly, and had much cattle, 
and maid-servants, and men-ser- 
vants, and camels, and asses.” 
The next passage worthy of obser- 
vation occurs in the 32d chapter, 
14th and 15th verses, where we are 
told that Jacob, about to meet his 
brother Esau, being full of distress, 
and anxious to approach him with 
a handsome present, took with him 
for the purpose ‘‘ two hundred 
she-gouts, and twenty he-goats, 
two hundred ewes, and twenty 
rams: thirty milch camels, with 
their colts, forty kine, and ten bulls, 
twenty she-asses, and ten foals,” 
All these taken together constituted 
but a small part of what Jacob 
possessed. After giving so man 

to his brother, he hed still left we 
than he was well able to manage, 
With these he journeyed to Suc- 
coth, where he built a house for 
himself, and booths for their safet; 

and rest. One more reference sha 

finish our illustrations on this part 
of the subject. Whilst Joseph, in 
Egypt, was rising to the splendid 
summit of earthly prosperity and 
glory, a famine was prevailing ia 
Canaan, and spreading abroad its 
fearful and desolating ravages. 
The corn and the herbage alike 
failed; there was no food either 
for man or for the cattle. This 
circumstance eventually led to an 
unexpected and blessed re-union 
of Jacob and his sons, with his 
best-beloved Joseph, the particulars 
of which are told us in a narrative, 
the force and all-subduing pathos 
of which are immeasurably beyond 
the powers of language to set forth, 
and can be knowa only from that 
melting thrill of the heart with 
which every reader of sensibility 
must peruse it. Ample provision 
was made for the venerable and 
suffering patriarch, for his family, 
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and for his cattle. The land of 
Goshen was appropriated to them, 
one of the choicest and most de- 
lightful tracts of ground in Lower 
Egypt, lying along the most easterly 
branch of the Nile, and yielding 
the freshest and most luxuriant 
pasturage. It is evident from the 
narrative, viewed as a whole, that 
this place, or one equally large and 
productive, was absolutely neces- 
sary to perpetuate the existence, 
and to secure the prosperity of their 
flocks. We have no means of 
obtaining the exact measurement 
of the spot; but of this we may be 
quite sure, that it comprehended a 
very considerable space; and sup- 

osing it to be required for the 
family and flocks of Jacob, we have 
a very intelligible and powerful 
illustration of his great pastoral 
wealth. Thus have we brought 
together the principal intimations 
and statements of scripture con- 
cerning the extensive riches of the 
patriarchs, and the kind of posses- 
sions in which those riches consisted. 

It now remains for us only to 
make a few remarks on the in- 
teresting occupation naturally con- 
nected with this, viz. that they 
were shepherds. Passing by Abra- 
ham and Isaac, we shall notice 
more particularly Jacob, with re- 
ference to whom we have the 
fullest and most striking informa- 
tion. Nothing is plainer than that 
in those early and simpler times, 
there was no incongruity nor de- 
gradation in the most distinguished 

ersons engaging in a pastoral life. 

t was rather an honourable as 
well as a useful occupation. The 
highest and most privileged mem- 
bers of a family lost none of their 
elevation by being thus employed. 
It seems to have been the glory 
of Rachel that she kept her father’s 
flock of sheep. Jacob entered 
with promptitude and cheerfulness 
‘into the service of Laban, to feed 


[Aug. 
and keep his flock ; and though his 


kinsman and master was unfaith. 
ful and unkind to him, yet he con- 
tinued a diligent and watchful 
shepherd amidst all the care, the 
toil, and the fluttering expectations 
which are peculiar to that mode of 
life. It was in the spirit of con. 
scious integrity that he uttered 
those memorable words to Laban, 
recorded in chapter 3ist, verses 
38—40: ‘‘ This twenty years have 
I been with thee; thy ewes and 
thy she-goats have not cast their 
young, and the rams of thy flock 
have I not eaten: that which was 
torn of the beasts, [ brought not 
unto thee: I bare the loss of it; 
of my hand didst thou require it, 
whether stolen by day, or stolen by 
night: thus I was; in the day the 
drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night; and my sleep de- 
parted from mine eyes.” What 
fidelity to a master! What tender- 
ness to the multiplying and needy 
flocks! This is one of the innume- 
rable passages so pre-eminently 
worthy of the inspired volume. It 
is indeed a description in which, 
both in sentiment and language, 
the noblest simplicity, a vigour 
approaching even to sternness, and 
a pathos of the greatest depth and 
power, are blended in the most 
impressive manner. And who can 
doubt for a moment its absolute 
reality and truth? The sons of 
Jacob also were shepherds. The 
wealth of their father might doubt- 
less have enabled him to devolve 
the arduous labours of this occu 
pation on his servants; but this 
was not done. His children were 
his shepherds, even down to his 
much-loved Joseph, who, in the 
time of youthful bloom and strength, 
was engaged in feeding the flock. 
Neither did they always perform 
the duties of this calling imme- 
diately around the dwelling-place 
of the patriarch; for we read i 
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the37th chapter, that they were sent 
from the vale of Hebron to She- 
chem, for the purpose of tending 
the sheep, all which seems to illus- 
trate in the most beautiful manner 
the dignity and importance which 
belonged to their pastoral employ- 
ment. When Joseph informed 
Pharaoh that his brethren and his 
father's house werecome into Egypt, 
he thus expressed himself, ‘‘ And 
the men are shepherds, for their 
trade hath been to feed cattle.” 
Ingiving his brethren directions how 
they were to answer Pharach when 
he should ask them concérning their 
occupation, he thus speaks, ‘“* Ye 
shall say, thy servants trade hath 
been about cattle from our youth 
even until now, both we and also 
our fathers.” And when at length 
they were introduced to the mo- 
nach of Egypt, they followed 
implicitly the counsel of their bro- 
ther, testifying in the most artless 
and affecting manner that they had 
been employed in keeping and in 
feeding flocks. We had thought 
of enlarging a little on the pastoral 
character and employmentot Moses, 
who tended the flock of Jethro 
amidst the sublime and rocky soli- 
tudes of Midian, but space forbids 
us proceeding. 

Thus have we dwelt on the 
more prominent features of patri- 
archal riches and occupations. 

venerable men were not 
elevated on thrones ; they did not 
dwell in magnificent and gilded 
Palaces, nor rule over powerful 
and wealthy nations; they were 
unacquainted with theelegance and 
inating glitter of polished life, 
and they had no worldly fame and 
glory which demanded celebra- 
tion by the sounding trumpet or 
chanted ode. There was no 
Yain or deceptive. splendour shed 
Over their state. But they drank 
ely of the sweeter joys of peace 

i rustic prosperity. Blest in 
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their little tabernacles, amidst nu- 
merous and growing flocks, they 
could sit down upon the grassy 
bank, or repose beneath the leafy 
arms of the old flourishing oak, or 
wander over the ‘ palmy hillock, 
the flowery lap of some irriguous 
valley :” and by those glimmerings 
of celestial light which Jehovah 
graciously gave them, they would 
look forward to the time when 
their tent should be exchanged for 
**a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” and their 
toils for that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. 

Having thus seen that the pa- 
triarchs were distinguished for 
great pastoral wealth, and were 
employed in the occupation of 
shepherds, we must now hasten 
to show that the Greeks and Tro- 
jans of the heroic age were rich 
from a similar source, and were de- 
voted to the same mode of life. 
Our space will not permit us to 
quote all the passages which are to 
be found in the Iliad, nor is this 
necessary. We shall endeavour 
to present to the attention of our 
readers those which contain the 
most direct proof, or the most 
graphic illustration of these two 
points; and instead of bringing 
forward these in the dress in which 
Pope, Cowper, or Sotheby has 
clothed them, we shall prefer 
translating them as simply and 
literally as we can, without weak- 
ening or obscuring the sense. 

Our quotations will begin with 
Lib. Il. in v. 101—8, in which, 
there is a very entertaining account 
of the sceptre which Agamemnon 
held in his hand when he rose up 
among the people. The poet 
having remarked the circumstance 
of its being transferred to several 
successive possessors, thus speaks 
in v. 106, 


"Arpede O& Synocwy there wodtapve Ob- 


cory. 
3P 
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In English, as follows, ‘ But 
Atreus, when he died, left it to 
Thiestes, a person rich in flocks.” 
In the same book, having made 
mention of Podarces, who sus- 
tained the character of leader over 
the people who came to the war 
from Phylace and some other 
places, he proceeds to speak of 
him thus in the 705th verse, 


"Ipixdov vidg wodvupHdrov Pudaxidao. 


which may be rendered in English 
as follows, ** The son of Iphicus, 
an inhabitant of Phylace, possessing 
very large flocks.” Thus have we 
two distinguished men brought 
before us, whose wealth consisted 
in the same kind of possessious in 
which we have already seen the 
patriarchs so much abounded. The 
Fourth Lib, will furnish us with a 
vivid and most important testimony 
to the same purpose. The poet, 


anxious to present an impressive 
idea of the confused and dinning 
clamour which pervaded the Trojan 
army, employs the following si- 


mile: 
Tpwec , Gor’ dieg rokuTapovoc avdpdc tv 

av. 
pupia éorheacw apedyopevar yada dev- 

Koy 
ainxic pepaxviat, dxovovem bra apver. 
433—5. 
Of this passage we beg to offer the 
subjoined, as a faithful translation ; 
“ But the Trojans (in their cla- 
morous shouts) resembled the 
thousands of sheep belonging to a 
very wealthy man, gathered into 
the fold to yield~him white milk, 
bleating incessantly whilst they 
hear the call of their lambs.” 
Nothing can show more plainly 
and strikingly than this passage, 
that the poet’s conception of a 
man of great riches in the heroic 
age, was one possessed of almost 
innumerable flocks, and this is the 
exact conception which throws 
such a clear and instructive light on 
those scripture delineations which 
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have already been made the sub. 
ject of contemplation. Every 
reader at all familiar with the 
Iliad, will recollect the wonderful 
and touching picture of the part. 
ing of Hector and Andromache, in 
the Sixth Lib. In the inexpressi- 
bly tender and pathetic speech 
which the woe-struck wife ad. 
dresses to her valiant husband, 
having previously spoken of her 
father, who had fallen a victim to 
the mighty and death-bearing arm 
of Achilles, she mentions the fol- 
lowing circumstance: 


be OE pos éxrd Kaciyynrot éoay iv peya- 
povowy 
ot piv wavrec ip Kiov jpare” Aidog siow" 
maytag yap Karéirepve rroddpxne diog 
"AxrdAEdvc, 
Bovoiy Ex’ ichurddeoat cai apyevyge dieoo. 
421—4. 


Which passage may be thus ren- 
dered, ‘* I had seven brothers in 
our dwellings, all of whom in one 
day went to hades: for the re- 
nowned Achilles, swift of foot, 
slew them all whilst they were 
tending the grazing oxen and the 
white sheep.” This was truly a de- 
solating calamity; but it is not 
the bitter and heart - rending 
anguish to which Andromache 
labours to give utterance, that we 
have now to do with. The inte- 
resting fact obviously implied in 
her affecting narrative, is what we 
are anxious to exhibit, viz. that if 
her seven brothers were employed 
in watching and feeding the oxen 
and sheep of Eetion their father, 
he must have been the possessor of 
very extensive flocks and herds, a 
fact which affords us another appro- 
priate and beautiful illustration of 
the story and life of the venerable 
patriarchs. We will refer only to 
one more passage on this part of 
the subject. It occurs in the 
Twentieth Lib., where the poet, 
tracing the ancestry of /Eneas, re- 
lates the birth of Dardanus, who 
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founded Dardania, prior to the ex- 
istence of a Troy divine, and then 


proceeds to say, 
Aépdavog ad rex’ vidv ‘EptySévov Ba- 
ora 
dg dh dgvetdrarog yévero Synray avSpw- 
rov fpuayihuan ‘mmo tog Kara PovKo- 
Sprvat, Seeetheew ayaddopevat araryot 
a : . 219-229. 
Which may be thus correctly 
rendered in English, ‘‘ Dardanus 
again begat King Erichthonius, his 
son, who was assuredly the richest 
of men; he had three thousand 
female horses feeding in the mea- 
dow, rejoicing with their playful 
colts.” Although sheep and oxen 
are not expressly mentioned in this 
description, it is highly probable 
that they were possessed to a very 
considerable extent; and if they 
were not, the description still con- 
tains a pertinent illustration of the 
point on which we are dwelling, 
the vast number of horses being 
adduced as a proof that Erichtho- 
nius was the wealthiest of men. 
It is not requisite for us to multi- 
ply quotations, convinced that 
those already brought forth will 
be amply sufficient to establish 
the resemblance which we were 
anxious to develope. 

We must now notice, with all 
possible brevity, those passages in 
which their pastoral occupation is 
exhibited to our view. In the 
Fourth Lib. Homer, having spoken 
of Simoisius, whom Ajax had slain, 
§0es on to state, 

OV WOTE T 

‘VeqSey carwoica, map’ my ~ Al 

year’, imei pa roxeiowy dip’ Eowero, pda 
idtoSa.—474—6, 

which verses may be thus literally 

translated : «‘ Whom formerly bis 

er, coming down from Mount 

da, brought forth on the banks of 

Simois, when she accompanied 

her parents to look after the sheep.” 

tom this relation it may be cer- 
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tainly inferred, that the parents of 
Simoisius’s mother were accustom- 
ed to the employment of tending 
flocks. The Eleventh Lib, gives 
a very interesting account of 
Isus and Antiphus, the two sons of 
Priam, who were slain by Aga- 
memnon., The following passage 
refers to an incident which betel 
them before their death: 

3 mor’ AywAXeve 

"Léne ty cvnpoiae didn pooyxoror Avyoust, 
Tomaivoyt tx’ decor aswy.—l04—6. 

in English thus, ‘‘ Whom Achilles 
formerly bound with osier-twigs, 
on the declivities of Mount Ida, 
having taken them while they 
were attending the sheep.” From 
the Twentieth Lib. we find Aineas, 
another illustrious personage, de- 
voted to the same employment.— 
In a speech he is represented as 
making, he thus proceeds : 





ov piv ydp viv mpeéra modwxeog avr’ 
"Axtrjjoc 
ornoopat, add’ Hon pe Kai adore Sovpi 


goBnecy ? 

22 "lone, ore Bovoiv tmmduSev nyerépyor, 
mépoe Ot Avpynoody cat IIndacov.-89—92, 
This emphatic declaration may be 
1 ge in English as follows: 


é 


or not now, for the first time 
should I have stood before swift- 
footed Achilles; no, verily, for on 
a former occasion he frightened 
me away from Mount Ida with his 
spear, when he came upon our 
oxen, and laid waste Lyrnassus 
and Perdasus.” In a subsequent 
part of the book, Achilles alludes 
to this circumstance, and gives 
his testimony to the same fact. We 
have already ascertained, that the 
seven brothers of Andromache 
were slain while tending the flocks 
and herds, which of course implies 
that they were devoted to the oc- 
cupation of shepherds. Eetion, 
their father, was no obscure and 
unimportant man ; he ruled over 
Thebes, a city, or tract of coun- 
try in Cilicia. What may be the 
3P2 
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impression of our readers in re- 
flecting upon this narrative we 
cannot precisely say; but for our- 
selves, we freely confess, that we 
have never read it, or meditated 
upon it, without being irresistibly 
struck with the strong similarity it 
bears to the narrative given us of 
Jacob blest with numerous flocks, 
and of his sons guarding and 
feeding them. 

Such, then, were the Greeks 
and Trojans of the heroic age, 
men whose wealth consisted in ex- 
tensive and flourishing flocks, and 
who were fondly given up to the 


tranquil and rustic delights of a pas. 
toral life: and such, too, were the 
patriarchs, the interesting pecu. 
liarities of whose lives, are so mi- 
nutely and vividly depicted in 
the book of Genesis. Here we 
must close; in doing which, we 
would strenuously urge upon 
our readers, and more especially 
upon the students of our respective 
colleges, to study Homer with the 
immediate design of collecting for 
themselves those scattered gleams 
of light which the [liad sheds upon 
the oracles of God. 

Aypavhog. 





ON THE COMPLETE SALVATION REVEALED BY THE GOSPEL. 


THE Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
great theme of revelation. It in- 
volves the sum of those truths 
which are made known to us by 
the Holy Scriptures. These truths 
are scattered with no sparing hand 
in the Old Testament, while in the 
New they are found in rich abun- 
dance, In the former, the mercy 
and love of God are indeed mani- 
fested, but in the latter they are 
fully displayed. The New Testa- 
ment, therefore, especially the 
writings of the four evangelists, 
has obtained the designation of 
the Gospel of Christ. Every one, 
who reads it with a moderate de- 
gree of attention, must perceive 
that the method of salvation re- 
vealed therein has its origin in the 
Divine Perfections, viewed in 
their relation to the condition of 
human nature. The angels who 
announced the birth of the Sa- 
viour to the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem, exclaimed, “‘ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people,” Luke 
ii, 10. And when there suddenly ap- 
peared with this angelic messenger 
« multitude of the heavenly host, 


their sweet celestial voices uniting 
in one choral hymn of praise, sang, 
** Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men,” ver.14. The import 
of the word Gospel answers to the 
expression made use of by the 
angel; it is good tidings or good 
news; it proclaims mercy and 
pardon to the sinner, hope, and 
peace, and joy to the miserable ; 
acceptance with God to those who, 
in consequence of their sins, have 
been alienated from him and ex- 
posed to his wrath; purification 
to the polluted, and eternal life to 
the heirs of eternal perdition. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ im- 
plies the sinful, miserable, and 
condemned state of the great fa- 
mily of man, This must be re- 
garded as the occasion which 
gives rise to that wonderful display 
of mercy and love which it dis- 
closes. If man had retained his 
purity, no such provision had been 
made. It would have been un- 
necessary. To console the happy, 
to make atonement for the gut 
less, and to cleanse the pure, 
would have been an useless task. 
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And to seek to restore to the fa- 
your of God, and to make an 
heir of heaven, the being who had 
never forfeited his title to celestial 
bliss, nor separated himself from 
his God, would indeed have been 
a work of supererogation. The 
Gospel calls not the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance, and ad- 
ministers its healing remedies, not 
tothe whole but to the diseased. 
The depraved and lost condition 
of human nature is, in the Holy 
Scriptures, very frequently in- 
sisted on; and in all those pas- 
sages in which it is not specitically 
mentioned, nor expressly referred 
to, itis evidently implied, It be- 
comes every one who would form 
correct conceptions on this most 
important subject, to bear in mind, 
that this depravity does not con- 
sist so much in the injury sus- 
tained by the social and relative 
affections, as in the state of the 
heart towards God. We may be 
very carefully attentive to the 
duties which devolve on us as 
parents or children, as masters or 
servants, as rulers or as inferior 
members of the social body, and 
even perform many of these duties 
with delight, and secure the ap- 
probation of our fellow-creatures, 
while we are wholly neglectful 
of the things of God. Our affec- 
tion to our relative, and our faith- 
fulness to our friend, may be un- 
questioned, while we are living, 
ts if we were not responsible to 
‘sy other than a mere human 
tibunal, were secure from the 
stoke of death, and not destined 
foreceive our final award at the 
judgment-seat of the Most High. 
it is, alas! too true, that a 
vast majority of our race live and 
in this state, a state in which 
ull their hopes and fears are con- 
Med to the present life; and all 
their duties performed out of re- 
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gardto man. ‘ They are without 
God in the world,” Eph. ii. 12. 

But it is not a negative state of 
the mind and affections; a mere 
indifference towards God our 
Creator and Preserver, with which 
we are chargeable. This is far 
from including the whole of human 
depravity. There is something 
worse than this. It is not a ne- 
glect only of the character and 
authority of God, but positive dis- 
like, amounting to aversion, and 
even enmity. The language of 
many an unconverted man, were 
he to give expression to bis 
thoughts and emotions, would be 
that of the wicked of old, ** De- 
part from us,” O God, “for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways,” Job xxi. 14. He who 
knew what was in man has de- 
clared, that ‘* Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts,” Matt. xv. 
19; and the Apostle declares, 
that “The carnal mind,” (the 
mind of the man who is living 
under the dominion of the bodily 
appetites and lusts of the mind,) 
‘is in a state of enmity against 
God,” Rom. viii. 7. And the 
same Apostle, in the very same 
epistle, proves, not by abstract 
rsasoning, but by a reference to 
facts, that the whole human race, 
Jew as well as Gentile, is in a 
state of aversion to God. The 
Gentile was so averse to God, 
that he did not like to retain the 
thought of him in his mind; and 
the Jew condemned the Gentile 
for the very sin which he himself 
committed. Compare Rom. i. 28, 
with Rom. ii. 1. 

On this subject observation and 
experience amply confirm the 
doctrines of the Scriptures. The 
conscience of every man will teach 
him, if he will only listen to its 
voice, that he has fallen far short 
of the demands of the Divine 
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law; and that, in addition to out- 
ward acts of iniquity, there is a 
vast amount of sinful thoughts, 
impure emotions, and unholy 
affections and passions; all con- 
curring to produce a weight of 
guilt, by which deliverance by 
any mere human means is utterly 
impossible. And should some few 
actions or words be fixed on in 
the life of any given individual, as 
excellent in their character, be- 
cause altogether consonant with 
the revealed will of God, even 
these, if put to the test of the spi- 
ritual requirements of the law, 
would be found defective; for 
these demand a perfect obedience, 
a rectitude of motive, as well as 
an accurate conformity in the out- 
ward act. Such an investigation 


would lead to very humiliating 
conclusions, but it ought not on 
this account to be neglected. 
Self-knowledge is most valuable ; 
and should we, in acquiring it, be 


constrained to renounce hopes 
which we once cherished with the 
greatest self-complacency, we 
shall not in the issue regret that 
we have abandoned a confidence 
which was totally unfounded. All 
truth is valuable; and of all truth 
that of our own character, in the 
view of the Most High, is of the 
most importance. 

When thinking or conversing on 
the depravity of our species, and 
reflecting on the guilt of man in 
the sight of heaven, we feel that 
we do not violate the law of 
charity when we pronounce the 
open sinner, the swearer, the liar, 
the drunkard, the unjust man, the 
extortioner, and the unclean per- 
son, guilty before God. But it is 
not so easy for us to assent to the 
guilt of those who are outwardly 
moral and decorous; free from all 
the sins which the world condemns, 
and perhaps amiable in their dis- 
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positions, conciliating in their 
manners, and beneficent in man 

of their actions. And yet even 
these, if living without a regard to 
God, without love to him, and 
habitual desire for his glory, are 
like the amiable young man in the 
Gospel, deficient in that without 
which all other excellencies are as 
the sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal. Of such amiable persons 
it may be said, that in the midst 
of other claims those of God have 
been neglected; and while other 
duties have been performed, there 
has been a lamentable failing in 
that which is the first and chief 
of all—** Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind,” Matt. xxii. 37. 

But there is another point on 
which, as well as on the depra- 
vity of our race, the Holy Scrip. 
tures most peremptorily decide, 
They declare that the guilty are 
condemned. They assure us that 
God fails not to pronounce a sen- 
tence of condemnation against all 
who deviate, even in the smallest 
degree, from the way of his com- 
mandments. And this sentence 
goes forth against the transgressor, 
whether his offences are discover- 
able in his actions or in his words ; 
or whether beheld only by the 
all-pervading eye of Deity, they 
are confined to the movements of 
the mind, and the emotions of the 
heart. ‘* Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart,” 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7. Hence the fearful decla- 
ration of the Apostle, ‘ Cursed is 
every one that continueth not i 
all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them,” Gal. 
iii. 10. This same Apostle, in his 
epistle to the Romans, takes # 
comprehensive view of the 
and religious state of the Jew and 
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Gentile, and concludes that all 
have sinned, and that all are 
cut off from any hope of salvation 
by the works of the law. “ By 
the deeds of the law no flesh liv- 
ing shall be justified,” (Rom. iii. 
20,) in the sight of God; that is, 
go individual human being can be 
of God, and treated as a 
fighteous person on the ground of 
his Te elicwee to the law. And if 
we are not accepted of God, nor 
regarded by him as righteous per- 
sons, we are viewed as unrigh- 
teous, unaccepted, and are subject 
to the penalty of violating his in- 
junctions, We can form no ade- 
quate idea of what this penalty is, 
bat we can, from the sacred his- 
tory, learn that it is severe; and 
from the figurative language em- 
ployed by our Lord, and by his 
apostles, arrive at the conclusion, 
that it is in its awful character 
beyond the utmost grasp of our 
mind. The old world was de- 
stroyed by the flood; and the 
ilty inhabitants of Sodom and 
orrah suffered the temporal 
penalty of their sins, in the tem- 
pest of fire and brimstone rained 
upon them out of heaven. An 
overwhelming destruction came 
Pharaoh and his hosts. 

ws also did the children of Is- 
nel suffer the punishment of their 
idolatry, when they were carried 
away captives into Babylon ; and 
thus did their descendants suffer, 
when the Romans came and “ took 
away their place and nation,” and 
& “the rod in God's hand,” 
them for rejecting the 

iah. But these instances of 
the condemnation of transgressors 
are confined to this present world. 
ere, even under the weight of 
’s severest indignation, the 
“worm that dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched,” are un- 

» By these fearful images 

the final punishment of unpardoned 
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sin is indicated, and these give 
only a faint idea of the sufferings 
of the impenitent and unchanged 
transgresser. All such, whatever 
their rank and station in society, 
whatever their outward decorum, 
are exposed to the condemnatory 
sentence of the law in the wrath 
of an offended God. His eye is 
— them, and from its terrific 
glance they cannot escape. And 
his arm, which they cannot resist, 
is raised for their destruction. 
“It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God,” 
Heb. x. 31. ‘* Who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger?” 
Neh. i. 7. ** Who can dwell in 
everlasting burnings ?” Isa. xxxiii. 
14. And toall this, if we are not 
pardoned—if we have not the love 
of sin subdued within us—to all 
these we are exposed. 

We dwell on this topic before 
we introduce to the reader the 
character of the Gospel, because, 
without a knowledge of the doc- 
trine, and an experience of its 
truth, the Gospel itself cannot be 
valued. For none duly appre- 
ciate its inestimable excellence, 
but those who know the purity of 
the Divine law, the extent and 
spirituality of its requirements, and 
the awful terrors of that avenging 
justice which is its sanction and 
its defence. This, then, is the 
first step in the way of truth. He 
who is wrong here stumbles at the 
threshold. If we regard the 
Divine law as less pure, and less 
extensive than it really is; if we 
imagine that God will pass over 
either open or secret violations of 
it lightly, and allow his mercy to 
take the place of his justice; if we 
suppose that he will accept either 
a partial or a sincere obedience, 
instead of a perfect conformity to 
its requirements, as the ground of 
our justification, and our title to 
eternal life, we shall fall into a 
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fatal error. Obedience, if it avail 
for this end, must be perfect. 
There can be no compromise of 
the justice, the holiness, or the 
truth of God. He will not suffer 
his law or his attributes to be im- 
peached, His * law is holy, just, 
and good ;” and asa counterpart of 
his own character, he will suffer 
none to violate it, and yet remain 
acceptable and just in his sight. 
Here, then, there is no hope. 
This door is for ever closed against 
us. If we have offended in one 
point, then the words of the A pos- 
tle are applicable to us, “‘ By the 
deeds of the law we cannot be jus- 
tified.” But who is there that 
would venture to affirm that he 
had offended only once, or only 
in a few instances? Whois there 
who is not ready to exclaim, 
** My offences have been com- 
mitted daily—hourly. I have 


sinned in my actions, by my words, 
and by my thoughts; and since 
the law is pure, the justice of God 


inflexible, and his determination 
to punish transgressors immutable, 
I have no hope from the law, from 
the holiness, from the justice of 
the Most High; I have sinned ; 
I have perverted that which is 
right; I have destroyed myself! 
God be merciful to me a sinner! 
How can I escape the wrath to 
come? What must I do to be 
saved?” Would that the hitherto 
thoughtless reader would thus rea- 
son—would thus inquire! This 
would open the way to pure, 
heartfelt, and genuine piety, which 
has no existence unless its foun- 
dations be laid deep in the humi- 
lity of the heart. None of the 
sinful sons of Adam have ever 
been exalted to the blessings of 
salvation but those who have been 
deeply humbled before God. To 
debase the proud and to exalt the 
lowly is one great design of God 
in his word; and it is the meek 
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only who are beautified with sal. 
vation. 

The meek, then, will be pre- 
pared to listen with intense jp. 
terest while we declare that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which js 
“* glad tidings of great joy” to the 
defiled, condemned, and perishing 
transgressor, is the very method 
which God has devised for our 
salvation. With how much sim- 
plicity and beauty is the great fact 
treated in the sacred volume; “God 
so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him might not 
perish, buthave everlasting life, For 
God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved,” 
Johniii. 16,17, Ouracceptance with 
God, then, as is proved by this all- 
important fact, could not be by our 
own obedience to the law. If 
this would have availed, God 
would not have made the sacri- 
fice; he would not have delivered 
up his own Son. Could any prin- 
ciple of redemption have been 
called into exercise among our 
fallen race, though centuries had 
elapsed before it could have been 
sufficiently developed to have 
been efficacious, then the riches 
and glory of heaven would not 
have been poured forth on our 
behalf. Could we have wrought 
ourselves up to such a state of 
purity, that all the claims of the 
Divine law might have been satis- 
fied in our own persons, then we 
should never have heard of the 
new song in heaven, ‘“‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing,” Rev. ¥. 
12. Thus, what the law could 
not do for us (to obtain salvation,) 
on account of the weakness of the 
flesh, (the corrupt state of our na- 
ture,) Christ coming (in that very 
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aature) in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, accomplished in our behalf, 
Rom. viii. He obtains eternal 
salvation for us. 

Let us endeavour, then, to form 
aclear and scriptural idea of the 
nature of this salvation. The sal- 
vation of the Gospel is twofold. 
Itis a deliverance from the penalty 
attached to our transgressions, and 
a freedom from their dominant 

r. Christ frees us from the 

ty due to sin by suffering the 
orn of it in am stead. He 
is our substitute, our surety, and 
from him the penalty is exacted. 
“He died the just for the unjust,” 
1 Pet. iii. 18. ‘‘ He was made 
on our behalf an offering for sin; 
that we through him might be ac- 
counted righteous in the sight of 
God,” 2 Cor. v.21. “ He gave 
his life a ransom for many,” 
Matt. xx. 28. <‘ He is the propi- 


tiation for our sins,” 1 John ii. 2. 
Remission of sins is the great 
theme of the Gospel. The Apostle 


says, “in him we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the 
iveness of sins,” Eph. i. 7. 
“To him give all the prophets 
Witness, that through his name 
whosoever believeth in him shall 
Neceive remission of sins,” Acts 
1.43, And in the very first ser- 
mon preached after our Lord’s as- 
cension into heaven, the Apostle 
employs these memorable 
words: “* Repent and be baptized 
i the name of Jesus Christ for the 
Temission of sins,” Acts ii. 38, 
And this same Apostle, after the 
Miracle had been wrought upon 
impotent man, addressed 
astonished multitude thus: 
“Repent and be converted, that 
your'sins may be blotted out,” 
Acts iii, 19. This Apostle also, 
with his wonted boldness, declared 
same truth to the Jewish San- 
im, when he exclaimed, ‘ Him 
(Christ) hath God exalted at his 
N.S. NO, 128. 
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right hand to be a prince and a 
saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins,” 
Acts v.31. But we need not add 
more passages in confirmation of 
the consolatory truth, that the 
nalty of sin is removed by faith in 
the sacrifice of Christ. It is evi- 
dent, that his death is the only 
solid foundation of hope for par- 
don, because when he died, he died 
not for himself, but for all who 
shall believe on him to the end of 
time. Christ crucified, therefore, 
was the theme of the Apostle’s 
ministry, and the object in which 
he gloried. The love of Christ 
was displayed through the whole 
of his humble, benevolent, and 
suffering life; but it was pre-emi- 
nently manifested on the cross, for 
he there died not for his friends, or 
for those who were in a state of 
indifference towards him, but for 
those who, by wicked works, were 
in a state of aversion to him: 
** Scarcely for a righteous man (a 
man of strict integrity) will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good 
man (a benevolent man, one who is 
compassionate to the miserable, 
and kind to all,) some would even 
dare to die; but God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us,” Rom. v. 7, 8. 

Here, then, let the man con- 
vinced of his transgressions pause. 
Let him ask himself, if he can 
make atonement for his sins; if he 
can remove, by his own efforts, 
the weight of condemnation which 
hangs over him? Can he give to 
God a ransom for his soul? Can 
he answer to the Most High for 
his offences by some compen- 
sation? Nay, can he discover any 
means by which a few of those 
tens of thousands of sins—some 
consisting in bis actions, some only 
in his words, but by far the greater 
number in his thoughts—can be 

3Q 
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atoned for separate from the atone- 
ment of Christ? If he cannot; 
if no other being in the universe of 
God could have made this atone- 
ment for him, let him at once, 
without a moment's delay, fly for 
refuge to the Saviour. lis lan- 
guage is, ‘* Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest;” and, 
‘* whosoever cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out,” Matt. 
xi. 28; John vi. 37. 

But the gospel salvation com- 
prehends a blessing quite as im- 
portant as pardon. Sin is defiling. 
It is a moral impurity, hateful in 
the view of God. He is said to 
be of purer eyes than to look upon 
iniquity. Heaven is the place of 
his more immediate presence ; and 
into heaven, therefore, nothing that 
defileth can enter. If the pardoned 
sinner were to die, yet if he were 
not purged from his sin, he could 
not be admitted into the presence 
of God. His impurity would ex- 
clade him as effectually as his 
guilt. God has, therefore, pro- 
vided for the purification of the 
soul from the contamination as 
well as from the curse of sin. The 
source of sin is the heart: the 
heart is that which constitutes the 
spring of action in our intellectual 
and moral being. Here the evil 
rages. ‘This is the fountain. The 
acts of sin, and even the habits of 
iniquity which prevail in our lives, 
are but the streams. Let the 
source then be purified, and the 
streams will sedan a change; 
sweet and salubrious waters will 
flow where the bitter and the 
deadly once prevailed. God en- 
gages to do this. In answer to 
prayer he puts his Holy = with- 
in us. Our adorable Redeemer, in 
his sermon on the mount, appears, 
if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, to labour to impress on our 
minds and hearts the duty of prayer 


for the Holy Spirit; and. that oy; 
prayers may be fervent, importu. 
nate, and persevering, he gives us 
the greatest encouragement: “ Ask 
and it shail be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you: for 
every one that asketh receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” And then appealing to 
the tenderest affections of our na- 
ture, he adds, ** What man is there 
of you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone? Or if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in 
heaven, give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him,” Matt. vii, 
7J—11; Luke xi. 9—13. 

What, then, is the nature of this 
influence, and what effect does it 
produce on the mind of him who 
receives it? In reply to this ques- 
tion we answer, the nature of this 
influence, and even the mode of its 
operation, are mysterious: “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit,” 
John iii. 8. But whatever the true 
nature of this influence is, its cha- 
racter is divine ; and its operations 
powerful, transforming, and holy. 
It works a great, universal, and 
permanent change on every one 
who is the subject of it. The Holy 
Scriptures employ different words 
to indicate the character, and to 
illustrate the effects, of this change. 
It is termed a “ new heart;” “a 
right spirit;” ‘ repentance,” or @ 
change of mind, and consequently 
of character; it is “a renewal ia 
holiness,” according to the will of 
our Creator ; it is “a new wan; 
it is “‘ a new birth;” “a creation 
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in righteousness and in true holi- 
ness;” it is a ‘‘ new creature in 
Christ Jesus; it is finally, a “ par- 
ticipation of the divine nature,” 
John iii.; 2 Cor. v. 17; 2 Pet. 
i4. Its effects are most lovely 
and desirable. They are desig- 
nated ‘‘ the fruits of righteous- 
ness ;” “ good works ;” “ the fruits 
of the Spirit ;” ‘* the work of righ- 
teousness,” 2 Cor. ix. 10; Phil. 
i. 11; Tit. ii. 14; Tit. iii. 8; Gal. 
y. 22; James iii. 18. They who 
enjoy these influences are termed 
“saints,” or holy persons; are 
said to be ‘‘righteous;” to be 
“washed,” ‘ purified,” ‘ sancti- 
fied;” to have ‘“‘ the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus ;” to be “holy, 
unblameable, unreprovable in the 
sight of God ;” to be the “ salt of 
the earth ;” <‘ to shine as lights in 
the world ;” ‘‘to adorn the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour ;” to be 
“the children of the light and of 
the day ;” to be ‘‘ the sons of God,” 
adopted into his family ; to be ‘the 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ.”* The dispositions 
they manifest are all of the most 
pure and lovely character; such 
a*‘love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance,” Gal. v. 
22, 23. And yet further, as to 
their outward conduct, they are 
said to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, to live soberly, 
Tighteously, and godly, Tit. ii.12. 
are to put away “ all bitter- 

fess, and wrath, and anger, and 
¢lamour, and evil speaking, with 
allmalice; and to be kind to one 
‘nother, tender-hearted, forgiving 
One another, and to be imitators of 
God,” as affectionate children imi- 
fate their earthly parent, Eph. 
W. 31, 32; v. 1.—In one word, 
t the Holy Spirit dwells 

and operates in the bosom, there 

* Vide the Epistles, passim. 
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all holy principles and dispositions 
will be anton all a ante of 
practical godliness will be exhi- 
bited in the conduct. The tree 
having been made good, the fruit 
will be good. The principles being 
correct, the practice will corre- 
spond with them. The new heart 
will produce a holy life. The 
** death unto sin” will be followed 
by a “ birth unto righteousness.” 
It is obvious that this part of 
our subject, if fully illustrated, 
would lead us to dwell on all the 
parts of Christian morality; from 
the most ardent aspirations of the 
spirit towards God, down to the 
every-day transactions of life, per- 
formed in consonance with his 
will, and to the glory of his name. 
Here also we should introduce the 
example of our Lord as the model, 
the law of God, as that law is ex- 
panded in the numerous and varied 
precepts of the New Testament 
as the will, and the love of God 
as the motive, according to which 
every acceptable act of obedience 
will be moulded, influenced, and 
regulated. And so far from con- 
templating this as something se- 
parate and distinct from the Gospel 
salvation, we should show that 
it forms a most important portion 
of it, so that no scheme of the sal- 
vation disclosed to us in the New 
Testament can pretend to be com- 
plete, from which a description of 
the holy life of him who trusts in 
the Saviour for pardon is excluded. 
This would, indeed, be to se- 
parate the end from the means; 
‘* for Christ gave himself for the 
church, (the great assembly of be- 
lievers, and every individual con- 
curring to compose this assembly,) 
that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water, by 
the word, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any 
3Q2 
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such thing; but that it should be 
holy ‘and without blemish,” Eph. 
v. 25, 27. 

We have thus attempted to give 
a succinct but comprehensive view 
of the great salvation. It is a di- 
vine interposition on the behalf of 
fallen man; a deliverance un- 
merited, unsought, undesired, of 
which he, who most needs it had 
not, before the Scriptures revealed 
it to him, the most distant expec- 
tation; a salvation which frees 
from the power as well as the pe- 
nalty of our transgressions ; a sal- 
vation by which God not only ac- 
cepts us, and makes us heirs of the 
heavenly inheritance, but in im- 
parting it to us, he gives us the 
dispositions of his children, adopt- 
ing us into his family, and bestow- 
ing upon us the very character of 
sons. ‘ For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God are the sons 
of God ;” and such have received 
“« not the spirit of bondage again” 
to fill them with distressing fear of 
the God whom they had offended, 
but the spirit of adoption, in the 
exercise of which they cry ‘‘ Abba, 
Father,” Rom. viii. 14,15. Here 
then is grace, or the favour of God 
to pardon the sinner, and to give 
him a title to eternal life; and 
here also is holiness imparted to 
him by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, to prepare him for the pure 
bliss of heaven; and here, as the 
necessary results of this latter gift, 
are all the excellencies of the Chris- 
tian character appearing in the 
life. Mark the comprehensive 
view of the subject presented to us 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
«* By grace ye are saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves ; 
it is the gift of God : Not of works, 
lest any man should boast. For 
we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained 
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(provided) that we should walk in 
them,” Eph. ii. 8, 9, 10. 

We do not limit the blessings 
of the Gospel to the world that 
now is. Far be it from us to con- 
template it as a mere instrument 
designed to make men good and 
peaceable subjects of the govern. 
ment under which they live. This 
would identify it with the subtle 
schemes of heathenism. It has, 
indeed, ‘‘ the promise of the life 
that now is;” it makes him who 
embraces it happy himself, and a 
means of communicating happiness 
to others. His character for the 
present world is improved. He 
becomes a better father, a better 
subject, a better ruler; but this 
forms only a small part of that 
excellence of character which, im- 
parted and exemplified on earth, is 
a pledge of full perfection, through 
a blissful immortality. We may, 


therefore, with truth, affirm that we 
have here only a foretaste of Gospel 


blessings. All the peace, conso- 
lation, and joy of a spiritual cha- 
racter, which we experience on 
earth, are only pledges of superior 
good. Strangers and pilgrims, on 
our way to the house of our Fa- 
ther, we are furnished with un- 
failing supplies during our pro- 
gress; and it is perfectly reason- 
able to conclude, that these will 
bear no comparison with the pro- 
vision that is to be made for us at 
the end of our journey. “I go,” 
says the Redeemer to his disciples, 
‘to prepare a place for you ;” and 
the preparation he will make will 
be answerable to his love and his 
power. Properly speaking, we 
neither know where heaven 1s, nor 
its precise character. We cannot 
form an adequate conception of & 
spiritual state. Heaven, asa place, 
may be far remote, or it may be 
near athand. We may be living 
and moving in the very midst of a0 
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unseen world, to which death will 
in a moment introduce us. But 
though we are ignorant of the lo- 
cality of heaven, and the precise 
character of its felicity, since this 
latter is made known to us only by 
the figurative language of Holy 
Writ, yet of this we are sure, that 
ao mind can conceive its glory, no 
tongue declare its magnificence. The 
Apostle Paul was caught up into 
the third heaven ; he heard sounds 
which he could not repeat, and be- 
held objects which he could not 
describe ; but to the great body of 
the faithful on earth the words of 
divine truth are applicable ; ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath 
pre for them that love him.” 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Do we want, then, peace and 
consolation in this world—a world 
full of contention and trouble? Do 
we desire eternal life beyond the 
grave? Then the blessedness of 
the man to whom the Lord im- 
me not iniquity must be ours. 

e must have a title to the in- 
corruptible, and undefiled, and un- 
fading inheritance. Have we 
sought for this, or are we now seek- 
ing it? Do we regard the favour 
and loving kindness of God as our 
chief good? Do we look up to 
him, and with filial confidence, sim- 
plicity, and love, say, Abba, Fa- 
ther? Are we trusting in Jesus 

ist, his own Son, and renouncing 
ee foundation of hope for 
and happiness? Are we 

Are we 


contending against sin ? 
@axious to be freed entirely from 
i power, and do we pray from 


the heart ‘‘ deliver us from evil ?” 
Do we desire to be freed from the 
power of corrupt affections and 
Passions? from the propensity na- 
Mural to us to violate the commands 
God, who formed and preserved 
ws? from a hard heart, an insen- 
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sible conscience? from a careless, 
worldly, useless, and sinful life ?—~ 
a life bearing no resemblance to 
that of Jesus Christ, and wholly 
inconsistent with the character of 
one of his disciples? Have we 
the new heart and the right spirit ? 
If we were once reckless of God, 
of Christ, and of eternity, (and un- 
less we were sanctified from the 
womb, this, at one period, was the 
case with us,) has the new heart 
and right spirit been granted to us ? 
Have we been “ born from above ?” 
Have we experienced the great, 
radical, and permanent change for 
which the Gospel provides, and 
without which its blessings cannot 
be ours? Has prayer been ex- 
cited in our hearts? Have we 
asked and received, sought and 
found, that heavenly influence 
which removes ignorance from 
the mind, stubbornness from the 
will, hardness from the heart, 
and renders the whole character 
susceptible of those impressions 
which the Gospel, when received 
aright, invariably produces? If 
this be the case with us, we are in 
the path of life; we shall be saved 
from the consequences and the 
power of our sins, and eventually 
no iniquity shall have dominion 
over us. We shall be prepared 
for all the fluctuations, trials, and 
afflictions of life, and death will 
introduce us to the presence of God 
and the eternal bliss of heaven. 
But we must guard against mis- 
take here. We must not imagine 
that a preparation for the heavenly 
blessedness is the work of a mo- 
ment, or that a meetness for its 
enjoyment can be attained without 
desire, without effort, without per- 
severing and long continued ex- 
ertion. It is, indeed, true that the 
spiritual gifts which God bestows 
bear, in one respect, a close resem- 
blance to his temporal benefits ; 
they are free as the air and the 
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light which are diffused around us ; 
but yet God bestows his best gifts 
where they are valued, sought for, 
and esteemed as the chief good. 
Is it not so with pardon? is it not 
given to the penitent? and surely 
he knew its worth, and earnestly 
sought it before it was bestowed ? 
Is it not so with purity of heart 
and holiness of life? These are 
given to the man who knows, 
from an experience of the way- 
wardness of his unsanctified affec- 
tions, that without the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, he can do nothing 
acceptable to God, and who, 


therefore, in answer to prayer, has 
received the heavenly gift. Is it 
not so with peace, and joy, and 
hope, and all the holy consolations 
of the Gospel? They are enjoyed 
only by those who know their 
value, and who have earnest 
sought them. To this test let us 
bring ourselves ; by this light let 
us learn to behold our true cha- 
raeter, that no self-deception may 
destroy us, but that, if wrong, we 
may be set right, and if right, may 
be encouraged to ‘ maintain the 
beginning of our confidence firm 
to the end.” D. 





8. T. COLERIDGE IN COMPANY WITH SOCINIANS AND ATHEISTs. 


Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, has just published a little volume, entitled, “ On 
the Predictions and Miracles of Jesus Christ, with References to Sceptics, Infidels, 


and Socinians, by 


a Layman.” To this work he has appended some valuable notes, 


froin which we extract the following article, persuaded that it will greatly interest 


many of our readers. Epirors. 


‘* The writer, many years ago, 
was invited to meet an old friend 
(that extraordinary genius, the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge,) with a 
zealous Socinian Minister. It was 
natural to conclude, that such un- 
congenial, and, at the same time, 
such inflammable materials, would 
soon ignite. The subject of Soci- 
nianism being iutrodaced, by a third 
party, Mr. Coleridge, from having 
received something that was con- 
strued into a challenge, advanced at 
once to the charge. ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘you give up so much that the 
little you retain of Christianity is 
not worth keeping.’ The thunder 
was expected immediately to follow 
the flash; but, after a manifest 
internal conflict, the disciple of 
Socinas very prudently allowed the 
gauntlet to remain undisturbed. 

“ The deliberate sentiments of a 
mind so acute and comprehensive 
as that of Mr. C.; especially when 


exercised on subjects intrinsically 
important, must be worth recording. 

“Mr. C., in a letter to the 
writer, received soon after the above 
interview, thus expressed himself 
* Socinianism is not Christianity." 
It is not even Religion.’ * * * 








* « That holy and distinguished Com- 
mentator, the late Rev. Thomas Scott, 
entertained sentiments respecting Socini- 
anism, similar to Mr. Coleridge, and ac- 
cordant with those advocated in this 
work. Asaspecimen of the opinions Mr. 
S. universally inculcates, he thus speaks 
of certain Heretical Teachers, ‘ They re- 
‘fuse the Lord Jesus those honours which 
‘he claimed to himself. For what do 
‘ such men but call Jesus accursed! They 
‘ may speak of him as a good man, or a 
* teacher ; but while they reject his priest- 
‘ hood, and deny his Deity, his Oneness 
‘ with the Father, what do they less than 
‘charge him with blasphemy and impos- 
‘ture, in evidently advancing claims to 
‘ this equality ; and with abetting Idole- 
‘ try, in teaching “ all men to honour 
«even as they honour the Father?” And 
«do they not, in effect justify the Jewish 
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‘In my Lecture on Milton, [then 
recently delivered in Bristol] I 
stated to the audience, as you know, 
that Satan was a sceptical Socinian, 
Mr. ——, (not the minister before 
referred to) I find is raising the 
city against me, (so far as he, and 
his friends can) for having stated 
this mere matter of fact, viz., that 
Milton had represented Satan as a 
ical Socinian; which is the 
case; and I could not have ex- 
ined the excellence of the sub- 
i single passage in all his 
writings, had 1 not previously in- 
formed the audience, that Milton 
had represented Satan as knowing 
the Prophetic, and Messianic cha- 
racter of Christ, but was sceptical 
as to any higher claims. 

“What other definition could 
Mr.—— himself give of a sceptical 
Socinian ? (with this difference in- 
deed, that, Satan’s faith somewhat 
exceeds that of Socinians.) Now 
that Milton has done so, you will 

icularly consult ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ Book 1V., from line 196; 
and the same Book, from line 
500. * * *»” 

“Shortly after this occurrence, 
Mr. Coleridge supped with the 





‘rulers for putting him to death, as an 

* Anathema, for saying, ‘‘ I am the Son of 

*God?” Can such men speak by the Holy 

* Spirit, or, according to the language of 
retiee? 


“ Instrumentally viewed, in this day, 
when the enemies of the Truth, openly, or 
idiously, ‘come in like a flood,’ Mr. 
Scott, heyond, perhaps, any other man, 
‘lifted up a standard against them.’ 
“Loftier aims than those of pecuniary 
adventage influenced his spirit, but it will 
hye to every generous mind, to 
that Mr. Scott mformed the writer, 
toward the close of his life, ‘ that though 
®eat profits must have been derived by 
others from the sale of two or three large 
ions of his work, yet he himself 
not received from his publisher, for 
twenty years’ labour, so much as two 
hundred pounds!” ”” 
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writer, when his well-known con- 
versational talents were eminently 
displayed, (so that what Pope 
affirmed of Bolingbroke, that < his 
usual’ conversation, taken down 
verbatim, from its coherence and 
accuracy would have borne printing, 
without correction,’ was fully, and 


perhaps, more justly applicable to 
r. C.) 


‘«* His literary remarks are here 
unnoticed, but some of the theolo- 
gical observations of so distinguished 
an individual may not be unaccep- 
table to the reader. 

‘«« Mr. C. said, he had recently 
had a long conversation with Dr. 

, (a Socinian minister) who 
declared, that,‘ He could discover 
nothing in the New Testament 
which in the least favoured the 
Divinity of Christ’ Mr. C. re- 
plied, that ‘ It appeared to him 
ampessible for any man to read the 
New Testament, with the common 
exercise of his understanding, 
without being convinced of the 
Divinity of Christ, from the testi- 
mony of every page.” 

‘© He said, * it was evident that 
different persons might look at the 
same object with very opposite 
feelings. For instance,’ he re- 
marked, ‘If Sir Isaac Newton 
looked at the planet Jupiter, he 
would view him, with his revolving 
moons, and would be led to the 
contemplation of his being inha- 
bited, which thought would open a 
boundless field to his imagination : 
whilst another person, standing 
perhaps at the side of the great 
philosopher, would look at Jupiter, 
with the same set of feelings that 
he would at a silver sixpence. So, 
he said, some persons were wilfully 
blind, and did not seek for that 
change, that preparation of the 
heart, and understanding, which 
would enable them to see clearly 
the Gospel Truth.’ 
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“He said that ‘ Socinians be- 
lieved no more than St. Paul did 
before his conversion: for the Phari- 
sees believed in a Supreme Being, 
and a future state of rewards, and 
punishments.’ St. Paul, he said, 
thought he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The saints he shut up 
in prison, having received authority 
from the High Priest, and when 
they were put to death, he gave his 
voice against them. But after his 
conversion, writing to the Romans, 
he says, ‘ I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
of God to salvation unto every man 
that believeth: to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentiles.’ 

«* Mr. C. also said, that * he had 
always found SOcINIANS to be an 
intolerant, bigoted people ; more so 
than any other sect; and at the 
same time ludicrously supercilious.’ 
He said ‘ they did not fairly weigh, 
and investigate the opinions of others, 
but they SNEERED, and thought 
THAT argument sufficient ; modestly 
considering all reason and intellect 
confined to THEM.’ He mentioned 
also the unfair books they put into 
‘the hands of their children, as the 
evidences of Christianity, which 
taught no more religion than the 
Koran. 

‘* He then referred to the dread- 
ful state of the Literati in London, 
as it respects religion, and of their 
having laughed at him, and be- 
lieved him to be in jest, when he 
professed his belief in the Bible. 

“‘ The writer having introduced 
to Mr, C. some years before, Mr. 
Davy, (afterwards Sir Humphry) 
he inquired, with some anxiety, 
for Mr. D. and expressed a hope, 
that he, since his removal from 
Bristol to London, was not tinc- 
tured with the prevailing scepticism. 
Mr. C. assured him that he was 
not: that his heart and understand- 


ing were not the soi for infidelity, 
The writer then remarked, Durin 
your stay in London, you doubtless 
saw a great many of what are 
called ‘ the cleverest men,’ how do 

ou estimate Davy, in comparison 
yrith these? Mr. C.’s te 
strong, but expressive. ‘ hy,’ 
said he, ‘ Davy could eat them all! 
There is an energy, an elasticity in 
his mind, which enables him to 
seize on, and analyze, all questions, 
pushing them to their legitimate 
consequences. Every subject in 
Davy’s mind has the principle of 
vitality. Living thoughts spring 
up, like the turf under his feet.’ 
With equal justice, Mr. Davy en- 
tertained the same exalted opinion 
of Mr. Coleridge. 

«« Mr. C. now changed the sub. 
ject, and spoke of , and Hol- 
croft. (The former gentleman being 
living, delicacy requires that he 
should be passed over.) He stated 
that Holcroft was a man of small 
powers, with superficial, rather 
than solid talents, and possessing 
principles of the ‘most horrible 
description: a man who at the very 
moment he denied the existence of 
a Deity, in his heart, believed and 
trembled. He said that Holcroft, 
and other Atheists, reasoned with 
so much fierceness and vehemence 
against a Gop, that it plainly 
showed they were inwardly con- 
scious, there was a GOD, to reason 
against; for he remarked, a nonen- 
tity would never excite passion. 

« An easy transition having been 
made to the Bible, Mr. C. spoke 
of our Saviour, with an utterance 
so sublime and reverential, that 
none could have heard him without 
experiencing an accession of love, 
gratitude, and adoration to the 
Great Author of our Salvation. 
The suffusion of his own eyes 
showed it to be the genuine feelings 
of his heart. He referred to the 
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Divinity of Christ, as a Truth, 
incontestible to all who admitted 
the Inspiration, and consequent 
authority of Scripture. He par- 
ticularly alluded to the 6th of John, 
v.15. ‘ When Jesus perceived 
that they would come and take him 
by force to make him a king, he 
departed again into a mountain, 
‘alone’ He said it characterized 
the low views, and worldly-minded- 
ness of the Jews, that, after they 
had seen the miracles of Jesus 
Christ, and heard his heavenly 
doctrine, and had been told that 
his kingdom was not of this world, 
they should think of conferring 
additional honour on him, by 
making him their King! He de- 
parted from these little views and 
seenes, by night, to a neighbouring 
wountain, and there, in the spirit 
of prescience, meditated on his 
approaching crucifixion; on that 
attendant guilt which would bring 
on the Jews, wrath to the utter- 
most, and terminate their impieties, 
by one million of their race being 
swept from the face of the earth, 
during that most dreadful of sieges, 
when Jerusalem, according to the 
words of Christ, was overthrown 
by the Romans, and not one stone 
left on another. 

Other subjects to which Mr. 
Coleridge referred, must be omitted, 
although it might be mentioned, 
that he spoke, also, of the benefits 
ai amet He noticed Dod- 

e’s works with great respect: 
thought favourably ef Lar ie 
chester’s conversion as narrated by 
Burnet : spoke of Jeremy Taylor 
Mm exalted terms, and thought the 
compass of his mind discovered it- 
self in none of his works more than 
im his ‘ Life of Christ, extremely 
Miscellaneous as it was. He also 
expressed the strougest commenda- 
tion of Archbishop Leighton, whose 
talents were of the loftiest descrip- 
ton, and which were, at the same 
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time, eminently combined with 
humility. He thought Bishop 
Burnet’s high character of Leighton 
justly deserved, and that his whole 
conduct, and spirit, were more con- 
formed to his Divine Master, than 
almost any man on record. 

«Mr. C, now spoke of the de- 
moralizing nature of Lufidelity, and, 
after some striking remarks, related 
the following occurrence. 

‘* He said that in his visit to 
London, he accidentally met, in a 
public office, the atheist, Holcroft, 
without knowing his name, when 
H. began, stranger as he was, the 
enforcement of some of his diaboli- 
cal sentiments! (which, it appears, 
he was in the habit of doing, at all 
seasons, and in all companies, anid 
thereby he often corrupted the 
principles of those simple persons 
whom he could get to listen to his 
shallow, and worn-out impieties.) 
Mr. C. declared himself to have 
been indignant at a conduct so in- 
famous, and at once closed with the 
‘ prating Atheist,’ when they had 
a sharp encounter. Holcroft then 
abruptly addressed Mr. C. ‘ I per- 
ceive you have mind, and know 
what you are talking about. It 
will be worth while to make a 
convert of you. I am engaged at 
present, but if you will call on me 
to-morrow morning (giving him his 
card) I will engage, in half an 
hour, to convince you, there is no 
God!’ (He little knew the strength 
of the fortress he was inconsiderately 
attacking.) 

** Mr, Coleridge called on Hol- 
croft the next morning, when the 
discussion was renewed, but none 
being present except the disputants, 
no account is preserved of this im- 
portant conversation; but Mr. C. 
affirmed that he beat all his argu- 
ments to atoms ; a result that none 
who knew him could doubt. He 
also stated, that instead of his being 
converted to Atheism, the Atheist 
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himself, (after his manner) was con- 
verted; for the same day he sent 
Mr. C. a letter, saying, his rea- 
soning was so clear, and satisfac- 
tory, that he had changed his views, 
and was now ‘ a Theist.’ The next 
sun beheld him an Atheist again: 
but whether he called himself this 
or that, his character was the same. 

** Soon after the foregoing inci- 
dent, Mr. Coleridge found himself 
in a large party, at the house of a 
man of letters, amongst whom, to 
his surprise, were Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
croft, when to incite to a renewal 
of their late dispute, and before 
witnesses (in the full consciousness 
of strength) Mr, C. enforced the 
propriety of teaching children, as 
soon as they could articulate, to 
lisp the praises of their Maker, 
* for,’ said he, ‘though they can 
form no correct idea of God, yet 
they entertain a high opinion of 
their father, and it is an easy intro- 
duction to the truth, to tell them 
that their Heavenly Father is 
stronger, and wiser, and better, 
than their earthly father.’ 

‘“¢ The whole company looked at 
Mr. Holcroft, implying that now 
was the time for him to meet a 
competent opponent, and justify 
sentiments which he had so often 
triumphantly advanced. They 
looked in vain. Mr. Holcroft 
maintained, to their surprise, a total 
silence, well remembering the sevgre 
castigation he had so recently re- 
ceived, Buta very different effect 
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was produced on Mrs. Holeroft, 
She indignantly heard, when, giving 
vent to her passion, and her tears, 
she said, ‘ She was quite surprised 
at Mr. Coleridge talking in that 
way before her, when he knew that 
both herself and Mr. Holcroft were 
Atheists !” 

«« Mr. C. spoke of the unutterable 
horror he felt, when Holcroft’s son, 
a boy, eight years of age, came up 
to him and said, ‘ There isno God!’ 
so that these wretched parents, 
alike father and mother! were as 
earnest in teaching Atheism to their 
children, as Christian parents are 
in inspiring their offspring with 
respect for religious truth. 

*« Actions are often the best illus- 
tration of principles. Mr, Coleridge 
also stated the following circum- 
stance, (notorious at the time,) as 
an evidence of the disastrous effects 
of Atheism. Holcroft’s tyrannical 
conduct towards his children was 
proverbial. An elder son (with a 
mind imbued with his father's senti- 
ments) from extreme severity of 
treatment, had run away from his 
paternal roof, and had entered on 
board a ship. Holcroft pursued 
his son, and when the fugitive youth 
saw his father, in a boat, rowing 
toward the vessel, rather than en- 
dure his frown, and his chastise- 
ment, he seized a knife, and plunged 
it to his heart! The father’s re- 
mark, on the occasion was, ‘ There's 
an end of him” ‘A fine high- 
spirited fellow !’ 


REV. RICHARD PEARSALL. 


occasion of the birth of a son, by 
the Rev. Richard Pearsall, author 
of the ‘‘ Contemplations on 

Ocean,” &c. If you can make any 
use of it for the Congregational 
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Magazine, it is very much at your 
service. 
Your's, respectfully, 
A DEscENDANT. 


* Taunton, June 8th, 1754. 
* DeaR SIR, 

*T received your's, with the 
agreeable news of my cousin's 
safety, and thank you that you 
were mindful to give me the ac- 
count. The birth of every child ; 
how important an event is it? It 
will prove a certain care to the pa- 
reats. How many thoughts arise 
in the panting, throbbing breast of 
those from whom it descends; 

and fear alternate, but hope 
most frequent and ascendant. (So 
a kind Providence has ordered 
it) In the child born may be 
wrapt a heavy scourge to parents, 
the whole family, and the public; 
but we pray, we humbly expect, 
that when this little acorn comes 
to be expanded, unfold all the 
virtues of moral life, all the graces 
ofthe christian life, all the beau- 
tiesofa heaven-born soul, all the 
affabilities of a good natural tem- 
per will gradually shine forth, that 
parents will find a dutiful son, the 
community a useful member, one 
that shall be an honour to the stock 
whence he sprang, and that shall, 
by a becoming carriage, repay the 
parent for all that care, fear, ex- 
pense, and anxiety which he be- 
stowed upon him through the help- 
less stage of infancy, and the 
less stage of youth. But how 

our thoughts gather solemnity 
we consider, that here is a 

lamp lighted up which shall never 
be extinguished ? And if the soul, 
the immortal, and the child born, 
belike a traveller setting out upon 
journey which must terminate in 
ven or hell, with what care 
Id parents receive the trust 
and attend their charge! May 
You, dear Sir, and my cousin, join 
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to impress mutually a sense of 
that duty which is incumbent upon 
you, and look forward to the ac- 
count which parents are to give. 
Pray much for your children ; but 
you cannot do otherwise! they are 
a part of yourselves: do it toge- 
ther and apart, and soon begin to 
lisp to them the things of God. 
And while you devote them to the 
Lord, and most seriously lay hold 

on the blessings of the covenant 
on their behalf, tell them betimes, 

and endeavour to make them sensi- 

ble, who that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are, whom you call 

upon them to love, fear, trust, and 

serve. 

‘* Brother Williams spent the 
Sabbath last with us. Heis on 
the road, I suppose, to London, 
where you had his company a good 
while this Spring. 

*« It would be a great pleasure to 
me to see you both, especially in 
your own house, with your chil- 
dren; but as that entertainment 
can never be expected,-J desire to 
submit, and direct my eye, hope, 
and expectation to that world 
where dear better relations are, 
where the society will be so much 
more glorious, refined, and joyful ; 
where company will be, in point of 
delight, like a reverberating fire, 
each member giving pleasure back, 
while receiving it, and all are mu- 
tually adding to and partaking of 
the joy. I rejoice in all the addi- 
tions which Providence makes, 
begging that you may have larger 
additions made, and that you may 
have grace whereby you shall 
more clearly discern the excellency 
of spiritual and eternal good. Mrs, 
Pearsall and daughters join in cor- 
dial compliments to you and cou- 
sin. 

«« T am, dear Sir, 
“Your affectionate Uncle and 
Servant, 
“R, Pearsauu,” 
BR 2 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Church Reviewed, in a Letter to its 
Supporters and Opponents. By Pacifi- 
cator. Comprehending a Brief Exami- 
nation into the Rise, Progress, and pre- 
sent State of the Church. Witha Plan, 
&c. &c. Seeleys, Fleet Street. 

Tuis is a peculiar and remarkable 

pamphlet. We do not refer to the 

ability displayed in some parts, the 
want of correct information in 
other parts; nor even to the spirit, 
decidedly Christian, which per- 
vades the whole, but to the very 
open and candid expression of 
opinion which it contains. ‘There 
is no fearful apprehension of of- 
fending any party, and a desire, 
ardently expressed, for the union 
of all in one church—and that 
church the Church of England. 
Great concessions are proposed for 
the adoption of the Church; and 
the sacrifice of some prepossessions 
and prejudices are to be made by 
the Dissenters; then the two par- 
ties will harmoniously, as our 
sanguine Pacificator thinks, most 
delightfully coalesce; ‘* Ephraim 
will no longer envy Judah, nor 
Judah vex Ephraim.” But the fa- 
vourable moment was lost when 
the profligate Charles put his hand 
to the Act of Uniformity, and it 
was not regained when William 
the Third encouraged in vain the 
scheme of comprehension. The 
truth is, the Church will not con- 
cede, and the Dissenters will not 
give way. If both parties are not 
obstinate, each is determined. 
This is the fact. We do not state 
it with the view of justifying the 
one or condemning the other, but 
only as a plain and evident fact— 
plain and evident, we mean, to 
those who have an enlarged and 


accurate knowledge of the state of 
parties. We cannot hope for the 
abolition of the abuses of the 
Church, by the Church itself. 
We cannot hope that those who 
have long vilified the Dissenters 
in their visitation sermons, and epis- 
copal and archidiaconal charges, 
will open their arms to receive 
and embrace them as brethren of 
the same family. We do not an- 
ticipate the abandonment of one 


jot or one tittle of the tithes, dues, 


and offerings of the Episcopal 
Church of England, with a view 
to conciliate any sect or party out 
of the church. We have no faith 
in the generosity, liberality, ot 
Christian feeling of corporate 
bodies, especially of those which 
are ecclesiastical. ‘They are very 
different from many of the indi- 
viduals that compose them, Not 
a few of these are liberal, en- 
lightened, pious, and wise; but 
their excellencies will never leaven 
the mass in which they are mixed 
up. They may give it, to super- 
ficial observers, the appearance 
of a character which it does not 
bear, and impose upon the un- 
wary; but those who have looked 
a little deeper, who have touched, 
and handled, and put to the test 
of history and experience the 
great worldly compound, kaow 
too well the inert lifelessness and 
dead weight which will ever pre- 
vent its being acted upon by any 
force but that which is external. 
Parliaments and crowned heads 
mingled the mass, and parliaments 
and crowned heads must work the 
change in it. We have no hope 
thatthe expressions liberality, kind- 
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ness, and brotherly affection to- 
wards those who are without, will 
ever be produced in the great body 
of the episcopal clergy in these 
realms, by any other means than 
the constraining powers of acts of 
the Legislature. And what these 
excellencies, thus produced, will 
be worth, we leave our readers to 
estimate. But let us not be mis- 
understood. We know, and re- 
joice to acknowledge, that there is 
a large, and probably an increasing 
number of clergy in the Established 
Church, who are alive to the im- 
portance of their office ; but truth 
compels us to add, that very many 
of these are not such preachers of 
God’s word as would meet with 
acceptance among our orthodox 
dissenting congregations. There is 
a want among them of a plain and 
full statement of the great leading 
truths of salvation—a cautious ex- 
hibition of the doctrines of divine 
grace—and an apparently fearful 
anxiety lest these doctrines should 
be perverted. Ina word, there is a 
greater fear of the abuse of these 
doctrines, than there is a confi- 
dence, under God, in their efficacy. 
And if we add the number of the 
men we have described to the 
bold, faithful, and fearless advo- 
cates of vital Christianity, we shall 
even then find, that all whom, in 
the judgment of charity, we term 
ly and scriptural preachers, 

a very small minority—a 
tenth, or at most an eighth of the 
whole. Here, then, we have a 
formidable objection to the union 
Which our ‘* Pacificator” so bene- 
volently advocates; an objection 
ich the pious Dissenter cannot 
surmount. For, among our churches, 
few individuals would be found 
who would heedlessly associate 
ew Ives with a church, the very 
Ministers of which were, as a body, 
of questionable piety. They have 
fo high an idea of the purity of 
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Christian communion to enter into 
fellowship with a church, the dis- 
o— of which is so lax, as to 
admit with unquestioning confi- 
dence, or recklessness, a crowd of 
preachers to its pulpits, whose 
knowledge and holiness, and even 
consistency, fall very far below 
the scriptural standard. For this 
spirit of separation, they may be 
branded as pietists, puritans, and 
over-righteous persons, but they 
will bear the reproach, because, 
(whether correctly or not we stay 
not to inquire,) they consider that 
the rule of the New Testament, on 
this point, admits not of violation, 
without offending their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. We are 
free to admit, that there may be 
instances in which some of our 
dissenting brethren are too fasti- 
dious, and too scrupulous; but we 
cannot allow that this is the case 
where discipline is so loose, where 
terms of admission, grounded on 
religious character, have no ex- 
istence, and where the sectarian 
distinction is all that is necessary 
to constitute membership. If a 
man have received episcopal ordi- 
nation, the pulpit of the Church is 
open to him; and if the layman 
profess to be a member of the 
Church of England, the elements 
of no sacramental table in that 
church can be refused to him. 
Dissenters do not, cannot, approve 
of this. They pretend not to per- 
fection; they do not even expect 
it on earth; but they do look for 
something like consistency; for 
some union of sentiment, some 
sympathy in emotion, and some 
uniformity in practice among those 
who belong to the same Christian 
society. Nor can they under- 
stand the nature of that spiritual 
benefit which the Church of Eng- 
land is said by some of her mem- 
bers to enjoy, in having a great 
number of persons whose opinians 
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and practice are not only diffe- 
rent from each other, but, in many 
instances, diametrically opposed, 
associated together under one de- 
signation. We may call this 
church union—and if all the inha- 
bitants of these realms were asso- 
ciated together as one external 
church—we might term it the per- 
fettion of union; but we should 
only be classing under one desig- 
nation a vast number of persons, 
who, to be accurately described, 
ought to be arranged into distinct 
classes, and distinguished from 
each other by a variety of desig- 
nations. It is absurd to charge 
Dissenters with endless division— 
the truth is, there is very little of 
what may be termed division among 
them. They choose to class them- 
selves according to their religious 
opinions and outward observances ; 
but this is not schism, it is the 
very reverse. He is the schismatic 
who continues in a church, to the 
doctrines and discipline of which 
he has strong objections—while he 
is the true friend and promoter of 
peace, who quietly separates him- 
self from a society, the leading 
views and doings of which he re- 
gards as unscriptural, or incorrect, 
or not exactly wn accordance with 
his own opinions. We do not 
pretend to affirm, that Dissenters 
are free from prepossessions and 
prejudices, that they always act 
with the greatest wisdom in seced- 
ing from one party and joining 
another, in giving up attachment 
to one sect and recklessly espous- 
ing the interests of another sect, 
differing in some nice and scarcely 
definable particulars from the one 
from which they secede. Far 
from it. We pretend not to in- 
fallibility—to the perfection of wis- 
dom. But we contend, that this 
very freedom of action, the result 
of freedom of thought and _ in- 
quiry, is the safeguard of our so- 
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cieties—their defence trom conten. 
tion. It is objected, that we have 
strifes and contentions in our 
churches ; that appeals are made 
to the Courts of Equity; and that 
civil law decides what Christian 
principle cannot set at rest. But 
every candid observer, who takes 
a prospect of our different deno- 
minations in their extent, will soon 
perceive, that these are the excep. 
tions to the general peace and har- 
mony which prevails. And surely 
none but a special pleader would 
argue from the one to the hundred, 
or from the ten to the thousand, 
and thus make the exception the 
rule. Such modes of ratiocination 
may be in harmony with the moral 
sense, exactly fit the intellectual 
calibre of a Gathercole or of the 
author of the Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister, but they will 
produce no effect on those who 
are accustomed to enlarged views, 
nor on the public mind generally. 
The author of this pamphlet 
says, ‘‘ that the Church of Eng- 
land (meaning by the Church of 
England the canons, creeds, ar- 
ticles, and common prayer, i. e. 
the laws and ordinances of the 
Church,) has answered the end of 
its establishment in transmitting 
through posterity (from age to age) 
the great truths of Christianity, 
and leading the minds of those who 
wait upon her services to their 
highest and noblest interests as 
immortal beings.” It would be 
paying a poor compliment to @ 
code of laws to say, in effect, that 
the code itself was inefficient as a0 
instrument; that it could not trans- 
mit its own principles from age to 
age; and that if this were done, it 
must be accomplished by means ot 
another document, or documents, 
drawn up by men acknowledged 
to be only fallible interpreters of 
the code itself. We should say, 
nay; but let the original institote 
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k for itself. The interpreter 
may err, as all interpreters have 
erred, but the code is infallible ; 
“to the law and to the testimony !” 
But the author adds, at the close 
of the above quotation, ‘‘ Alas! 
we have seen the chapels in which 
a Baxter and such worthies have 
exalted the Saviour, from the want 
of established articles and forms, 
glide almost imperceptibly to the 
most opposite doctrine, even pass- 
ing into the hands of Socinians, 
who trample upon the blood of 
Christ, and attempt to tear the 
crown of divinity from his sacred 
brows.” ‘This is sufficiently rhe- 
torical, but is it true? It is the 
old Presbyterian places of worship 
that have lapsed into formality, 
Arianism, and Socinianism. And 


it so happens, that the Presby- 
terians had their confessions and 
forms of worship, just as the Church 
of Geneva has its Calvinistic creed 
and articles; but the clergy of 


both forsook their avowed prin- 
ciples ; and the only difference sub- 
sisting between the two churches 
is this, that the Church of Geneva 
being legally established, the error 
of the minister is received as truth 
by the people, while the Presby- 
teriaa church in this country being 
a dissenting church, the people, 
acustomed to think for themselves, 
have not followed their pastors in 
their errors, but have left them to 
preach either to empty benches, 
% to mere scantlings of congre- 
ions, ‘I'he orthodox separatists 
formed new congregations, or 
Joined those in which the truth was 
preached. No creeds nor confes- 
sions of faith ; no catechism, though 
that catechism was the work of the 
Assembly of Divines, could in- 
te them to give the sanction of 

eit presence in places of wor- 
. error was weekly pro- 

rom the pulpit. The 
valued truth more highly than ; 
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sect; and had they been told to 
continue in their chapels and 
‘* pray the Gospel into them again,” 
they would have deprecated the 
advice as unholy and unscriptural, 
embodying virtually the precept, 
**do evil that good may come.” 
And yet this is the advice given 
by those churchmen in the present 
day, who, though knowing, loving, 
and preaching the truth, appear 
more anxious to continue, or to 
increase the number of adherents 
to the Establishment, than to pro- 
mote the diffusion of pure and un- 
defiled religion. If, indeed, there 
were no other foundation than 
creeds, articles, canons, and a li- 
turgy, the author of this pamphlet 
would be correct in lauding the 
circumstances of ministers of the 
Establishment on their eyes being 
opened to discern the value of re- 
ligion : but as there is a foundation 
than which no other can be laid, 
we would advise all, of whatever 
sect, when first seriously impressed, 
to build on this, and on this alone. 
—See Pam, p. 29. 

‘* The Bible, the Bible only, is the re- 
ligion of Protestants. Whatsoever else 
they believe beside it, and the plain, ir- 
refragable, indubitable consequences of 
it, well may they hold it asa matter of 
opinion ; but as a matter of faith and re- 
ligion, neither can they, with coherence 
to their own grounds, believe it them- 
selves, nor require the belief of it of 
others, without most high and most schis- 
matical presumption.” — Chillingworth. 

There is another sentence in the 
paragraph whence the above ex- 
tracts are taken, in which the 
author, if we mistake him not, re- 
gards it as a valuable provision in 
the Church, that it obliges the 
‘* wolf in sheep's clothing to give 
the Le in subscribing the Articles, 
and in reading the Liturgy, to any 
contrary doctrine he may utter 
in the pulpit.” We do not think 
it an advantage to any society, 
civil or ecclesiastical, to expose 
persons becoming members of it to 
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the guilt of lying. It would cer- 
tainly be much better to render the 
mode of admission more difficult 
than the mere penning of a name, 
or the reading over a form of 
words. And if the Church will 
open her doors so wide as to admit 
persons of all characters, she should 
grant them at least the liberty of 
speaking their own sentiments; but 
the truth is, the lie is not in the 
subsequent acts, but in the primary 
—in the subscription itself. And 
if learned bishops and venerable 
archdeacons insist on it, that sub- 
scription is only an ‘ expression 
of attachment to the Established 
Church;”’ and that the articles 
themselves are only ‘* articles of 
peace,” involving when subscribed 
no profession of opinion whatever, 
but a mere declaration of adhe- 
rence to a particular sect; that 
member of the Church of England 
has no little hardihood, who. repre- 
sents this same subscription as a 
confession of the subscriber’s faith, 
and if his heart go not with his 
hand, a mere snare for his con- 
science, 

There are some just and candid 
concessions in this pamphlet. We 
select two passages. 

“We owe, my fellow-churchmen, as 
must have been gathered, even from the 
historical outline which our limits enable 
us to give, a vast debt of gratitude to our 
nonconforming brethren. In the dog- 
days of civil and religious despotism, they 
nobly stood up for those principles of 
liberty which we now enjoy. They chiefly 
reduced the constitution to its present 
just condition ; and in accomplishing this, 
they suffered the loss of all things, and 
were made the off-scouring of the earth. 
The battle they waged was an unequal, 
and almost hopeless one; but though 
they could not, during many years, effec- 
tually display the standard of those prin- 
ciples, which eventually triumphed over 
absolutism, yet, in the worst times, these 
worthies folded the sacred banner of 
civil and religious liberty around them, 
and transmitted it to posterity as a nobler 

oon, and as a more invaluable birth- 
right, than riches, dignities, and mitres.”’ 


Again: ‘ After our grievous offences 
against our dissenting brethren, in cast- 
ing them out of the church for non- 
essentials, then persecuting them for 
dissent, and now unchristianizing them 
for their Presbyterianism ( Nonconjor. 
mity?) can we wonder at an occasional 
angry pamphlet on their part, few and 
far between, which has generally been 
answered by a dozen shots from the high 
pinnacles of the Establishment ; when we 
have NEVER a8 a CHURCH, by one act of 
free-will and concession, acknowledged 
our offences.””—p. 32. 


Entertaining, as we do, no hope 
of corporation reform, whether 
municipal or ecclesiastical, from 
within, our author’s address to 
the bench of bishops—or, as he 
calls them, ‘* ruling elders”—ap- 
pears exceedingly amusing. We 
can scarcely tell whether it is 
written in sober seriousness, or 
whether it is given to show the 
writer’s skill in banter. He says, 
addressing the bishops, by a sort 
of poetic fiction we presume, “* We 
trust, nay persuade ourselves, that 
we shall shortly hear of some of 
your number rising in Parliament, 
and saying, ‘ If any sacrifice of 
titles and non-essentials on your 
(our) part will relieve the state 
from its present critical situation, 
we are prepared to bring forward 
Archbishop Usher’s plan of primi- 
tive episcopacy, with those alte- 
rations and amendments which the 
circumstances of the times require.” 
We have no hope that such a pro- 
position will ever emanate from 
those who wear lawn sleeves; and 
should one of the number be so 
bold as to propound from his seat 
in Parliament any extensive mea- 
sure of church reform, he might 
propose, with about the same pros- 
pect of success, that the course of 
the Thames be changed, and that 
it henceforth cross the county of 
Sussex, and pour its waters mlo 
the Channel between Beachy Head 
und Dungeness. p ye 

We approve of many things 
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this pamphlet. The historical sum- 
mary is correct; the spirit is good ; 
and though the end at which it 
aims is to be despaired of, the very 
attempt to accomplish it is no light 
praise. With this mingling of 

ise and distrust we leave our 
author, reminding him of the words 
of a French writer: <“* Il faut 
qu’un auteur recoive avec un égale 
modestie les éloges et la critique 


ue l'on fait de ses ouvrages.”— 
Raabe. 


New Family Library, Volumes I. and IT. 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, containing an Essay onthe Proofs 
of the Being of a God, by the Rev. 
Alex. Duncan, Midcalder; Butler's 
Analogy; Werenfels’ Dissertations on 
the Evidences of Christianity; Alex- 
ander on the Cunon; Paleu’s Hore 
Pauline ; and an Essay on the Plenary 

“and Verba! Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, by Donald Frazer, D. D. 

- Kennoway. Edinburgh: 1834. 8vo. 
pp- 544 and 588. 


WHILE our catalogues teem with 
Essays, Miscellanies, Observers, 
Instructors, Companions, Direc- 
tories, Gleaners, and so forth, they 
eannot be regarded as exhibiting 
any thing more appropriate to the 
present times than what is now 
presented under the title of Libra- 
ties. We live in an age of rapidly 
extending education; and as those 
Who are taught to read, and in 
some measure to appreciate the 
sources of knowledge, must be fur- 
tished with books adapted to sa- 
tisfy, or more powerfully to stimu- 
late their intellectual taste, it is re- 
quisite that provision should be 
made for an adequate supply. The 
demand has in part been antici- 
pated ; or when actually put forth, 
og med and solicitously met ; 
and libraries of various forms and 
sites have been prepared for the 
*etommodation of the reading po- 

ation. Some of these are highly 
sientific in their character; others 
ae light, and calculated more for 

N.S. NO. 128. 
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amusement; while there are those 
which are more or less impregnated 
with sceptical and infidel matter— 
not to insist on what is directly 
immoral in its tendency. To sup- 
ply food for the spiritual cravings 
of man’s nature has not been lost 
sight of; and several valuable 
works in this department have 
been added to the list. But there 
was still wanting a collection of 
treatises on the Evidences and Di- 
vine Authority of Revelation, to 
counteract the baneful influence of 
sceptical and infidel publications 
on the minds of those whose cir- 
cumstances in life are such as to 
preclude their availing themselves 
of those larger and more expensive 
works in which the subject is fully 
and satisfactorily handled. Such 
a collection, however, is here fur- 
nished in the ‘* New Family Li- 
brary,” which, as the reader will 
see from the title, is made up partly 
of original articles, and partly of 
pieces of acknowledged reputation 
and value, calculated to defend 
the truth and refute the objections 
with which it has been assailed. 

The work is designed to present 
in a neat and uniform series of vo- 
lumes, a compendium of sacred 
science, which, besides the depart- 
ment of the Evidences, part of 
which is now published, is to em- 
brace Biblical Criticism, Systema- 
tic and Practical Divinity, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Church Po- 
lity. The works selected are to 
consist of the generally acknow- 
ledged best treatises on each par- 
ticular subject, whether by a Bri- 
tish or foreign author, and original 
productions of peculiar interest 
from eminent and learned divines 
of the Scottish Churches. 

On the Treatises by Butler, Pa- 
ley, and Alexander, it is not ne- 
cessary to make any remarks fur- 
ther than to notice, that to the ana- 
logy is prefixed an interesting In- 
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troductory Essay, by the Rev. 
George Scott, of Cupar, File; and 
that there is a general Lutroduction 
to the second volume, with notes 
to Alexander’s work, by the Rev. 
Dr. Dickson, of Edinburgh. 

The first original piece is an essay 
of great merit, by the Rev. A. 
Duncan, of Midcalder, on a subject 
which must ever demand the deep- 
est attention from all thinking 
minds—the existence of the Deity. 
It is one of about fifty, by different 
authors, that were written for the 
Burnet prizes, but which failed in 
competition with those of Drs. 
Brown and Sumner, to which these 
prizes were adjudged by the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, who had been 
appointed to examine and decide 
upon the comparative merits of such 
treatises as should be laid before 
them. That this circumstance 
should operate unfavourably to pre- 
judice the present essay, will not, 
for a moment, be admitted by any 
one who has perused the admirable 
work of the late Samuel Drew, 
which shared the same fate. As it 
would have been an irreparable 
loss to our theological literature, 
had the author just mentioned not 
been induced to publish his un- 
successful Essay, so it may fairly 
be asserted that its fellow, now be- 
fore us, is justly to be considered a 
most important and valuable acces- 
sion to the means which we possess 
of arriving at a satisfactory philo- 
sophical conclusion respecting the 
primary article of all true religion. 

The first part is occupied by a 
demonstration of a Deity, in which, 
after a number of appropriate pre- 
liminary considerations, presump. 
tive evidence is adduced from 
the powers of man, the consent of 
mankind, the late origin of the 
world, and the course of things in 
the moral world. ‘The author next 
reasons in fayour of a First Cause 
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from matter—the form of the uni- 
verse, motion, the laws of nature, 
and especially those of animated 
nature ; and then devotes a section 
to the proofs furnished of an intel- 
ligent First Cause, derived from vo« 
lition, design, mechanical con- 
trivance, instinct, final causes, and 
forecast. Aiter which he takes 
up the evidences of certain leading 
attributes, which must reside in the 
agent by whom the phenomena of 
the universe have been produced, 
and which evince that this agent 
must be divine, or what right rea- 
son understands by a Deity; and 
concludes this division of the Essay, 
with a series of confirmatory rea- 
sonings from the existence of books 
claiming a supernatural origin, 
which leads him to treat of miracles, 
prophecy, and various other im- 
portant topics connected with the 
Scriptures in their professed cha- 
racter of a revelation from God, 

The second part contains a so- 
lution of difficulties, and consists 
of three sections—the first of which 
disposes of objections founded on 
the idea of original imperfection; 
the second, of those founded on 
the present state of disorder; and 
the third, a sketch from revelation 
of the grand purpose and plan of 
the Deity. ‘The whole is evidently 
the result of much deep and severe 
thought, and indicates a_philoso- 
phical mind of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

The translation in this volume of 
Dissertations on the External and 
Internal Evidences of Christianity 
by Dr. Samuel Werenfels, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Basle, sup- 
plies some very valuable matter 
from the pen of that eminent fo- 
reign divine, 

In the second volume we are 
furnished with an important acces- 
sion to our theological literature, 
an essay by the Rev. Dr. Fraser, 
on the Plenary and Verbal Insp 
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ration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Our readers cannot be ignorant 
that a more than usual interest has 
of late been excited to this subject, 
in consequence of the apocryphal 
controversy, and especially of the 
lengths to which that controversy 
was carried in the north. Divines 
had for some time pretty generally 
acquiesced in the views of inspira- 
tion contained in the work of the 
late Dr. Dick, and appeared to be 
prepared to concur in the further 
modifications which that able 
writer has given to these views in 
his System of Theology, recently 
published, when a violent attack 
was made upon them, first by 
Robert Haldane, Esq. and then, 
under his auspices, by Mr.Carson, of 
Ireland, who discover a vehemence 
and acrimony in their publications, 
which justly throws suspicions on 
the theory advanced by both.— 
That theory consists in the hypothe- 
sis, which they advance with all 
the infallibility of mathematical 
demonstration, that every idea and 
every word contained in Scripture 
was immediately and directly com- 
Wunicated to the writers by the 
Holy Spirit. The same ground is 
substantially taken by Dr. Frazer, 
but bis mode of occupying it is very 
different from that employed by 
the writers to whom we have just 
referred, and he is almost entirely 
free from that acerbity by which 
they have rendered themselves no- 
torious. The subject is one of 
great importance, and one on which 
tvery Christian, so far as his op- 
nities and abilities go, is 

nd to seek satisfaction. It is 
afact, however, which seems, in a 
great measure, to be lost sight of in 
the disputes which have arisen 
tive to verbal inspiration, that 
those who demur to much that has 
advanced upon this topic, do 
ly, and, as they believe, 

Most consistently, maintain the 
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plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; in other words, that there 
is no part of the sacred volume 
to the composition of which the 
supernatural influence of the Holy 
Spirit was not extended. In their 
opinion that influence was vouch- 
safed to the writers in various mo- 
difications, and various degrees, 
according to their diversified exi- 
gencies, and in proportion to the 
nature of those communications 
which they were selected to de- 
posit in sacred documents for the 
infallible instruction and guidance 
of future generations. We invite 
our readers to the dispassionate ex- 
amination of the subject; and we 
can safely assure them, that they 
will find in the Essay before us 
almost all that can be said in de- 
fence of that side of the question 
which the author espouses. 

We highly commend the plan 
adopted in the present work, and 
hope the editors will be enabled to 
evince the same felicity of choice 
in regard to their future volumes, 
that they have done with respect 
to those which they have already 
published. The results to the in- 
terests of. sacred literature, and 
that divine religion which it en- 
shrines, cannot but prove exten- 
sively important. 

A Key to the Symbolical Language of 
Scripture, by which numerous passages 
are explained and illustrated ; founded on 
the Symbolical Dictionary of Daubuz, 
with additions from Vitringa, Evaldus, 
and others. By Thomas Wemyss, Au- 
thor of Biblical Gleanings, &c. Edmund 
Clark. 1835. pp. 512. 

WHATEVER tends to facilitate the 

study and understanding of the 

word of God, must be welcome to 
all who are anxious to ascertain the 
meaning and comply with the re- 
quisitions of that blessed book. Tt 
is a fact, well known to those 
who have made its contents the 
subject of research, that they are’ 
3s 2 
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frequently characterized by lan- 
guage of a highly symbolical de- 
scription, the terms of which re- 
quire illustration, in order to re- 
move seeming obscurities, and 
prevent those mistakes into which 
persons are apt to fall who confine 
their attention to the literal interpre- 
tation. Perhaps fewer causes have 
operated more powerfully in pro- 
ducing distorted, false, and un- 
scriptural views of prophecy. than 
the want of settled and consistent 
views of the various symbols and 
hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds. To avoid such errors, 
these symbols and _hieroglyphics 
must be carefully traced in all 
the different connections and bear- 
ings in which they occur, or which 
they are found to possess, and 
studiously compared with the 
meanings that are known to have 
been attached to them in the 
heathen world. 

In pursuing this process, it must 
obviously be of great utility to 
consult such works as have sys- 
tematically treated the subject, 
since we may there expect to find 
collected, under the several heads 
or articles, the substance of what 
is scattered over the pages of an- 
cient books to which we may have 
no access, and even the language 
of which we may not understand, 
At the same time due care must be 
taken not to be led away by the 
ptivate views of the authors by 
whom these systems have been 
composed, nor to take up hastily 
any ideas which they may suggest. 
The more advanced student may 
consult Vitringa, Walch, Honert, 
Ewald, Daubuz, Kreutzer, and 
others, who have gone largely into 
the subject; but for general 
readers, especially the young, we 
know of no work which will better 
serve as a manual than that now 
before us. For this valuable pro- 
duction we are indebted to Mr. 


Wemyss, with whose “ Biblical 
Gleanings,” most of our readers 
must be acquainted, and who, 
with us, cannot sufficiently regret, 
that so long an interval should 
have taken place, during which we 
have not recived any thing from 
the pen of that learned and judi- 
cious Biblical scholar. We hail 
his re-appearance in the field, and 
most sincerely wish him good 
speed. 

The “ Key,” is alphabetically 
arranged, and the plan adopted in 
treating the different articles, is 
tirst to give a literal definition of 
the terms, and then to point out and 
elucidate their symbolical applica- 
tion ; introducing such passages of 
Scripture as afford apt illustrations 
of such application, and occasion- 
ally inserting quotations from pro- 
fane authors. We subjoin as a 
specimen the first two articles: 


“ Apyss. Abyss literally signifies any 
great depth, and generally a mass of 
very deep waters. Symbolically, it 
may be understood of a hidden and con- 
fused multitude of persons. According 
to the Jews, the abyss was a place under 
the earth, in the most internal parts of it, 
and was thought to be a great receptacle 
of waters, as a reservatory to furnish all 
the springs or rivers. And this opinion 
was held by Plato, Homer, Seneca, and 
others, as well as by the Egyptians. 

‘In Gen. vii. 11, it is called the great 
deep, by way of eminence; or that vast 
body of waters which is conceived to exist 
in the hollow sphere or womb of earth, 
whence it was brought forth at the unl- 
versal deluge. 

‘Isaiah li. 10. ‘Art thou not it that 
dried up the sea, the waters of the great 
deep ?’—i. e. of that sea whose waters 
communicated with the great deep. This 
circumstance, as Parkhurst observes, 
greatly heightens the miracle- 

** Isaiah xliv 27. Whatin the Seventy 
is alyss, is in the Hebrew deep. This re- 
fers to the method by which Cyrus took 
Babylon, viz. by laying the bed of the 
Euphrates dry, as mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and others. The same event Is 
noticed in similar terms by Jer. |. 38, aud 
li. 36. A parallel passage, in relation to 
Egypt, occurs in Isaiah xix. 5, where 
exhaustion of the country and its re- 
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soarces by foreign conquerors seems to be 

inted out. These conquerors were 
Webechadneszar and the Persian kings, 
whose yoke was very grievous. 

“ Luke viii. 31, the term deep should 
be rendered the abyss, as Campbell 
jostly observes. The sea or deep is ex- 

d by a different word, ro BaGoc. 
That the sea is not meant here is evident ; 
for to the sea the demons went of them- 
selves, when permitted, at their own re- 
quest, to enter into the swine. 

“Rom. x.7. ‘ Who shall descend into 
the abyss, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead?’ i. e. as Campbell explains it, 
faith does not require, for our satisfaction, 
things impracticable, either to scale the 
heavens, or to explore the profound re- 
cesses of departed spirits. For the word 
abyss signifies a pit or gulf, if not bottom- 
less, at leastof an indeterminable depth ; 
and mast mean here more than the grave, 
since nothing is more practicable for the 

than a descent thither. Besides, 

tocall the grave the abyss, is entirely un 

Let it be also observed, that 

itis not said, ‘to bring Christ up from 

the grave,’ bat from the dead, for which 

end, to bring back the soul is, in the first 

necessary. In this instance, the 

term abyss corresponds to Hades, which 

generally denotes the intermediate state, 

place, or receptacle of souls between 
death and the general resurrection. 

“The Greek term d€vococ occurs in 
Rev, ix. 1, 2, 11, and xi. 7, in xvii. 8, and 
xx, 1, 3, in all which places it should be 
rendered, ‘ the pit of the abyss—the an- 
gelof the abyss—the key of the abyss,’ 

soon. Grotiuson Luke viii. 31, ob- 
terves, that the abyss or bottomless pit is 
the same that St. Peter calls hell or tar- 
taros,2 Pet. ii. 4. This prison of Satan 

and his angels, is represented in Rev. ix. 

1, &., as being permitted to be open- 

td, bya righteous judgment of God, for 

the jast punishment of apostate churches, 
who would not repent of their evil works. 

And as errors, delusions, and impostures, 

the understanding, they are in the 
tecond verse compared to a great smoke 
which hinders the sight, proceeding from 
theabyss. And truly, if interpreters are 
correct in applying this prophecy to Ma- 
bomet, rise, progress, extent, and 


long continuance of his imposture, may 
well be compared to a darkened smoke, 
— ~- great abyss. 

confining Satan in the abyss for 
+thousand years, seems to be a figurative 


of the restraint imposed u 

dl powers that might either seduce ca 
it error and wickedness, or persecute 
men of conscience, constancy, and faith- 
Daring such a period, religion 
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may be expected to flourish in purity aud 
peace. And this, perhaps, is the whole 
amount of what so many have dreamed, 
in relation to what is termed the Mil- 
lenium. 

“The abyss sometimes signifies meta- 
phorically grievous afflictions or calami- 
ties, in which, as in a sea, men seem 
ready to be overwhelmed. Psaim xtlii. 
7, and Ixxi. 20. 

The pit in Fzek. xxxii. 21 and 23, means 
the spacious sepulchre, full of receptacles 
hewn round its sides, in which the dead 
were deposited. To this region of the 
dead, the land of the living is opposed. 

** ABADDON, or APOLLYON. Rev, ix. 
1l. ‘ And they (the mystical locusts) had 
a king over them, who is the Angel of the 
Abyss, whose name in the Hebrew tongue 
is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 
hath his name Apollyon.’ 

** Here the hordes of the Saracens are 
described as armed locusts, under a 
leader called ‘The Exterminator or De- 
stroyer,’ for such is the meaning of the term 
above used. And this well agrees with 
the prophetical emblem, the distingnish- 
ing property of locusts being that of deso- 
lation ; and still more with the military 
character of Mahomet and his successors 
the caliphs, who, in their wars for the 
propagation of the imposture, committed 
the most destructive inroads, and reduced 
many nations to misery and despair. The 
duration of these inroads and conquests 
is computed from the death of Mahomet 
in 632, until 782, in the reigu of the Em- 
press Irene, and just before the accession 
of Haroun Alraschid to the caliphate, a 
term of five months or 159 days, reckoning 
each day fora year. But see under Lo- 
custs. 

** Mede supposes, that there is an al- 
lusion in the word ‘Abaddon’ to the 
name of Obodas, the common name of 
the kings of that part of Arabia, from 
whence Mahomet came, as Pharaoh was 
the common name of the kings of Egypt, 
and Cwsar of the emperors of Rome— 
but the conjecture appears fanciful. 

“ Pococke derives it from the root bad, 
‘to perish.’ The Arabians call the de- 
sert Albaidas, i. e. the place of destruc- 
tion, whence Abaddon, as it were, the 
Angel of the Desert. And Mahomet 
brought the Saracens out of this quarter, 
being as Nicephorus says, ‘an unknown 
nation, coming from an inaccessible wil- 
derness.’” 


From these samples our readers 
will see what they may expect 
from the book, which we cordially 
recommend to their attention. 
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Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. Lord 
Chief Justice of England. ByJ. B. 
Witlliams, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 

Tue late Mr. Alexander Knox, 

in one of his letters to Mr. (after- 

wards Bishop) Jebb, referring to 
the seventeenth century, observes, 

“* Two laymen of that time, may be 

set down as, in theirlives, among the 

brightest examples of Christiani- 
ty, that ever the church afforded : 

1 mean JupGe HALeand Robert 

Boye.” This is not mere eulogy 

by a warm admirer, it is a state- 

ment of fact, given by a well-in- 
formed and faithful witness. Rarely 
has the world beheld such a com- 
bination of intellectual and moral 
eminence as in those extraordinary 
men. Though nearly a century 
and a half has passed since their 
translation to the assembly of the 
just made perfect, their names are 
revered in proportion as they are 
known, and promise to continue 
fragrant till the latest age. 
Perhaps we have somewhat of 
the antiquary in our nature. Be 
it so or not, we confess our liking 
to be brought into contact with the 
worthies of that period. In the 
best sense of the word, ‘‘ there 
were giants in the earth in those 
days.” To what it must be as- 
cribed we shall not now discuss, 
but it has often struck us as undeni- 
able, that we moderns, however we 
may excel in polish, science, and 
bustle, are far from having, in due 
proportion, that majesty and power 
of mind and spirituality, which 
they possessed. Where, for exam- 
ple, in the ministry, are our Owens, 
aud Ushers, and Howes, and Bax- 
ters? Or where, among laymen, are 
our Boyles and Hales ?—men, whose 
souls for greatness might almost 
be compared to angel visitants. 

And who can wonder, that when 

their pyramid or mountain forms ap- 

pear im the distance, a wish should 
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kindle to scale their heights, and 
acquaint ourselves with all that 
can be known respecting them. 

Feeling thus, we have looked 
earnestly for the publication of this 
volume since it was first announced 
as preparing for the press, Qur 
expectations were raised. We 
knew that Memoirs of Hale, 
written as they ought to be, would 
do honour to him who penned 
them. We also knew that Dr. 
Williams was equal to the task. 
We now have to congratulate him 
and the public that the work is 
done, and done worthily, both of 
the subject and of the author. The 
devout Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land stands before us in the book, 
as dignified, upright, graceful, and 
benign, as the beautiful portrait 
prefixed to it declares him to have 
been. 

Alderley, in Gloucestershire, 
was the place, and 1609 the year, 
of Hale’s birth. He received his 
early education under Puritanic 
care—a tolerable guarantee that 
his training would be hallowed and 
respectable. While at school he 
had the reputation of being an ex- 
traordinary proficient in learning, 
and before he was seventeen re- 
moved to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where, however, he unhappily 
‘became so enamoured of stage 
entertainments, as almost wholly 
to forsake his studies; the gravity 
of his deportment, for which he had 
been remarkable, was abandoned; 
a fondness for dress succeeded, 
and he delighted much in company. 
It is said, however, and it furnishes 
no slight encomium upon his eda- 
cation, that, although addicted to 
many youthful vanities, he pre- 
served his purity and great probity 
of mind.” 
low him to continue long in the 
snare. By the advice of an em! 
nent counsel, who was engaged for 
him in a suit that involved part of 





Providence did not al- 
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his estate, and who perceived in 
him indications of a clear intellect 
and solid judgment, he was in- 
duced to apply himself to legal 
studies. In November, 1629, he 
was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
“and, under the deepest impression 
of time already lost, he at once 
brought to bear upon his book, the 
whole energy of his powerful 
mind.” 


“His retreat from vain company was 
more gradual; not, in fact, till he was 
driven to it by a sad, though to him feli- 
citous occurrence Having joined some 
young men in a convivial party out of 
town, one of their number, notwithstand- 
ing all Mr. Hale’s efforts to prevent it, 
indulged in wine to such a degree, as to 
become insensible ; and, at length, appa- 
tently dead. Mr. Hale retired to another 
tom; and having shut the door, prayed 
to Him ‘who seethin secret,’ that his 
friend might be restored, and that the 
countenance given by himself to such ex- 
cess might be pardoned. He vowed also 
— the indulgence in such compa- 

ip in future, and that he would not 
even drink a health. His friend re- 
covered, and the vow was performed, oc- 
casionally to the inconvenience and re- 
proach of its framer; for, in after days, 
when drinking the ‘king’s health’ was 
a distinguishing mark of loyalty, 
Mr. Hale was sometimes uncivilly treated 
of his refusal to observe the ce- 
remony. 
“That change being now wrought which 
made virtuous attainments thenceforth 
the main objects of his desire and effort, 
he was well able to endure both the oppo- 
titionand the scorn of men: his late asso- 
cates were forsaken without regret ; and 
heindustriously divided his time between 
sound occupations of piety, profes- 
sional duties, and general science. So 
tniform was he in the former, as during 
tieand-thirty years not to have failed 
Oee in going to church on the Lord’s- 
day: he made the observation when his 
was first interrupted by an 
‘gee; and he reflected upon the circum- 
stance with grateful acknowledgment for 
§ great goodness.”’— pp. 6, 7. 

" By 1640 he had acquired exten- 
We practice and great reputation 
10 his profession, and we find him 

ng to take part in the 
of those troublous times. 
© Was engaged as counsel for 


Strafford and for Laud ; as well as 
upon various other judicial pro- 
ceedings then occurring ; but espe- 
cially for King Charles I., upon 
whose trial, however, he was not 
suffered to appear, as the king re- 
fused submission to the court as 
competent to arraign him. Though 
his political bias was with the 
royalists, he took the *‘ engage- 
ment” to the Parliament, and his 
transcendent abilities and moral 
worth were appreciated by all. 
*“*On the 25th day of January, 
1653. Hale was, by writ, created 
a serjeant at law.” Inthe close of 
the same year, at the installation 
of Cromwell, who ‘sought out 
men for places and not places for 
men,” only one new judge was 
made, and that was Hale. After 
some hesitation he accepted the 
proffered dignity ; but he refused 
the mourning sent to him upon the 
death of Oliver, and also the new 
commission offered him by Richard. 
At the Restoration, Clarendon 
sought him out and appointed him 
to a chief seat on the bench for the 
trial of the regicides. On this oc- 
casion he drew up a brief docu- 
ment, which will be read with no 
common interest, entitled, ‘‘ Rea- 
sons why I desire to be spared from 
any place of Public Employment.” 
On the 7th of November, 1660, 
Hale was created Lord Chief 
Baron of England, and in May, 
1671, succeeded Sir John Keyling, 
as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

We regret that we cannot enter 
more fully into the details of his 
career. They regard a portion 
of British history, that demands 
the close study of every patriot 
and every Christian. ‘The present 
‘«* Memoirs” are professedly found- 
ed on a Life of Hale, written by 
Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ but the arrange- 
ment is entirely new, and the whole 
increased from the ‘ Notes’ of 
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Baxter and Stephens, the Judge’s 
own manuscripts, and every other 
accessible source.” The work 
will, we are sure, be valued as near- 
ly original. It contains five or six 
times more matter than the bishop’s. 
Every part of it indicates great re- 
search and thinking de novo. Much 
judgment has been exercised in se- 
lecting topics for illustration. The 
number of references and notes 
subjoined or appended, evince how 
thoroughly every thing connected 
with the theme was examined. 
The author, while he understood 
Hale’s excellencies, is not a servile 
panegyrist; he can criticise as 
well as praise; and, with an ho- 
nesty not always found in writers 
of biography, acknowledges as 
faults what cannot be justified ; 
witness his remark on some ex- 
pressions that escaped Hale on the 
subject of justification. But we 
must give the reader a specimen or 
two of the volume. ‘The follow- 
ing extract is taken from Sir Mat- 
thew Hale's original manuscripts, 
and comes, we presume, from the 
“‘ unrivalled treasures” of his “rich 
and unique” private papers, to 
which Dr. Williams obtained ac- 
cess. The writer of the ‘* Con- 
templations” will be at once re- 
cognized. 

* Religion is a thing of a pure and ex- 
cellent nature; a delicate and tender 
matter; and receives rather detriment 
and dishonour when politic tricks, and 
devices, and shufflings, are used in it, or 
for it, or by it. But of all religions in 
the world, the Christian religion is most 
profaned, when it is prostituted to secular 
ends, or made to dissemble with God or 
men for secular ends. It is religion that 
teacheth simplicity, integrity, sincerity, 
truth, innocence, plain dealing; that 
teacheth self denial, contempt of the 
world, humility; that teacheth to carry 
up all our thoughts, endeavours, and 
hopes, for a life after this; a religion 
that hath persecution rather than splen- 
dour and external equipage—the badge of 
it; areligion that, with the greatest in- 
dignation, disparageth and condemneth 
lying, dissimulation, hypocrisy, carnal 
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ends and covetousness, ambition, love of 
the world, or of the gains thereof. This 
the Author of this religion taught by the 
constant tenor of his example : this he 
left behind him as the tenor of his last 
will and testament, - the rule of his order. 
And, therefore, on the one hand, to pre- 
tend to propagate such a religion as this 
by frauds or tricks; or, on the other, to 
make this excellent religion to be a cloak 
and convoy to secular ends, is the highest 
injury that can be done to religion—to 
Christian religion; to Christ Jesus as the 
founder of it.” —pp. 123, 4. 


Manuscripts that contain such 
paragraphs are treasures indeed. 
The foregoing was intended to ap. 
ply to Popery, but is capable of a 
much wider reference. We can- 
not resist transcribing the eloquent 
close of Dr. Williams's masterly 
account of Hale’s genius, learning, 
and writings. 


“ His professional works, eminent alike 
for their precision of sentiment, their 
comprehensive learning, and their deep 
research, have, uniformly, associated him 
with the brightest luminaries ; not excep- 
ting Coke himself, the mighty ‘ Colossas 
of our law;’ and, so ably have they been 
characterised in the citations made, or 
referred to, as not only to account for 
the comparatively little space devoted to 
them in tie present volume, but to ren- 
der observations superfluous. A compa- 
rison, however, between the two great 
judges thus brought together, may not, 
unfairly, be attempted; and with that 
the account of the ‘ genius, learning, and 
writings’ of Lord Hale, shall close 

“ Coke, with all his greatness, and there 
can be no motive to diminish it, was merely 
a lawyer ; ‘the whole of his philosophy lay 
in the statutes;’ his notions, consequently, 
in spite of his regard for ‘ the good educa 
tion of youth,’ were narrow and confined. 
Hale, equally sagacious, and equally pro- 
found, was a philosopher likewise ; aman 
of general science, the advocate of ‘in- 
dustrious education;’ and a very ‘ 
divine.’ Coke was not only subtle, bat 
sometimes insolent, and even ferocious; 
as in the case of Kaleigh, and the state 
prisoners; and always politic. Hale, 
while capable of feeling intense indigne- 
tion, discovered, almost invariably, cow 
snmmate prudence, and _ self-control: 
nor was he ever so devoted to policy, a @ 
yield his independence, or trifle with his 
honour. Coke wrote, and common- 
with remarkable, if not infallible, acct 
racy. Hale discovered the same aptitude. 
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Coke, though using his eyes, and con- 
stantly accounting for things, with ‘ un- 
common and singular reasons,’ contented 
himself, with the preservation of what he 
found. Hale, on the other hand, deduced 
consequences, as well as ascertained prin- 
ciples, and impressed all his communica- 
tions with his own mind. Coke, com- 
pletely as he exhausted every subject, is 
utterly defective in order, and method. 
Hale, while every where evincing the 
same thoughtful comprehension, arranged 
with an accuracy bordering upon excess. 
Coke is invariably slovenly, abounding in 
quibbles, and quaintness, and pedantry ; 
is often fnsipid and never bold. Hale, if 
deficient in elegance, is uniformly ener- 
getic, seldom trite, makes no effort to 
thine, and uses a style at once masculine, 
lncid, and convincing. Coke, notwith- 
standing his laudable conduct in the 
House of Commons, and occasional op- 
potition to the chief executive magis- 
trate, leaned to the court, interfered with 
its intrigues, was among the highest pre- 
togative lawyers, and used, as in the case 
of Essex and Southampton, the grossest 

i The atmosphere of the court, 
Hale studiously avoided ; he delighted in 
the shades of privacy; and not merely 
cherished a strong bias to the rights of 
the subject, but was even zealous against 
wlawfal power ; and, with the most un- 

ing firmness, pursued his own 
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straightforward course, with as little re- 
gard to frowns, as smiles. 

“In many respects they were alike. 
Both were splendid examples of industry 
and attainments. Both rose, by gradual 
and meritorious stages, to the chief seat 
of justice. Both achieved wonderful ob- 
jects, amidst continual cares, and weighty 
occupation. Both reasoned, and inferred, 
with an adroitness that is truly enviable. 
Both delighted to immure themselves 
among ancient records, and the rarest 
manuscripts. Both drew copiously from 
them, and with equal fondness. The 
works of both are a vast mine of erudi- 
tion; and, notwithstanding defects, chiefly 
incidental to their day, both will continue 
to be the beacons, and lights of all other 
lawyers.”’—pp. 323—326. 

We tender our cordial thanks to 
our respected friend for his volume, 
and trust it will obtain the circula- 
tion it deserves, particularly among 
the members of his own profession. 
As far as our recommendation can 
influence, it will soon be in the 
hands of our readers, Would that 
we had an equally well executed 
“Memoir” of Boyle to place be- 
side it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, with SHORT NOTICES. 


Pwitan Farm ; or, Old Ways kept up in 


New Times. By a Puritan Family. 
18mo. pp.130. London: Ward, 1835. 
We are informed, in the preface to 
this small volume, that two or three 
of the papers which compose it were 
for a magazine, as reliefs to 
More solid articles. On referring to 
the seventeen goodly octavos that now 
one of the principal ornaments of 
our stady, we discover not a few 
wbstantial articles, and among the 
side dishes, (the reliefs, as our worthy 
Non. Con. of Puritan Farm, 
;) we have found two or 
three Papers from Puritan Farm. 
Here we have them reprinted and 
with others of the same 
» and one or two of a more 
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serious cast. It is gratifying to those 
who have the conduct of a periodical, 
to find that all its contributions are 
not ephemeral; and if the old worthy 
of St. John’s Gate, with his high-toned 
orthodoxy and his multitudinous an- 
tiquitatiuncula, views with delight the 
three ponderous tomes of the Selec- 
tions, and the two massive volumes of 
the Projector, the work of that literary 
Hercules, the late Alexander Chal- 
mers, Esq., we may be allowed to 
indulge a little self-complacency, when 
we hear of reprints from our own 
miscellany—reprints which extend , 
beyond a first, and even a second 
edition, and which may perhaps be 
read when every one who now con- 
tributes his MS. or MSS. to fill our 
3T 
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pages, shall long have ceased to hold 
the “‘ pen of the ready writer.” If our 
readers will turn to the first and 
second volumes of the Congregational 
Magazine, they will find, among some 
of the first communications, three or 
four papers from Puritan Farm, with 
the signature Non. Con. Between 
seventeen and eighteen years have 
rolled away since the first of those 
papers was sent; and thus more than 
half of the period allotted to a genera- 
tion of our species has elapsed since our 
labours, and those of our predecessors 
in this work commenced. The times 
that have gone over us have been 
eventful. Reforms have taken place ; 
and reforms are in progress; and such 
is now the power of popular opinion, 
that yet further reforms are with con- 
fidence anticipated. We have lived in 
changing times—and mutability in 
broader characters than even appears 
inscribed on all institutions of mere 
human origin. The cry is ever sound- 
ing in our ears, that this old founda- 
tion is shaking, and that ancient 
Establishment is in danger. Opposing 
interests are contending with each 
other; and even the very principles 
of government, civil and ecclesiastical, 
are brought to the test of Scripture 
and utility. The writer, therefore, of 
this little series of papers might well 
question, as he does in his preface, if 
they would not be found too good-hu- 
moured for the present crisis. We 
hope that their argumentative playful- 
ness will serve to mollify the acerbity 
of controversy: and the graphic repre- 
sentation they give us of the temper 
and conduct of not a few non-conform- 
ists may convince our Episcopalian 
brethren that ‘ endless division is” not 
** the essence of Dissent,” and that the 
sum and substance of our religion does 
not consist in opposing the opinions 
and seeking to subvert the institutions 
of those who differ from us. But 
lying tales will still be told to willing 
ears; and in the high places of the 
land, where malignant calumnies are 
insinuated in the softest tones, the 
door is carefully closed against the 
intrusion of the satisfactory vindica- 
tion. We cordially wish, though we 
only faintly hope, that the voice from 
Puritan Farm may be heard in our 
palaces, Royal and Episcopal, and that 


those whose strong consciences “ con. 
demn and set at nought their brother,” 
may be rendered more tenderly sus- 
ceptible of the sin of bearing false 
witness. 

We make room for one quotation, 
The scene is the farmer’s sitting-room, 
the time the morning of the 5th of 
November, the subject the sermons 
preached by Bradbury, on the 5th of 
November. The farmer reads the 45th 
chapter of Isaiah. 

**T was led at first to this chapter, as 
the lesson for the day, by our wife: ‘The 
Prince of Orange,’ (said she,) ‘ was the 
Cyrus of the Protestant captivity, when 
James the Second, was the Nebuchad- 
nezzar of the Spiritual Babylon. The 
invitation of Britain sounded in his ears 
like a voice from heaven, assuring him, 
‘I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight.’ Even from 
Nimeguen, he appears to have seen an 
apocalyptical angel, standing with one foot 
on the bar of Helvoet, and the other upon 
the rock of Torbay, and crying with a 
loud voice, ‘ The time of the Stuarts 
shall be no longer!’ ‘ For Jacob my 
servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I 
have even called thee by thy name: men 
of stature shall come over unto thee—they 
shall make supplication unto thee, saying, 
Surely God is in thee!’ And did not 
twenty-four bishops and peers,—‘ men’ 
of the first ‘stature’ in the kingdom, 
make ‘ supplication’ to the Prince of 
Orange? And although James was his 
father-in-law, was he not borne out, in 
complying with the request of the nation, 
by that maxim of the King of kings, 
* He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me?” Thus 
Cyrus became to us the representative of 
William for this day; but with 
limitations, as our wife calls the clashing 
points between the two anointed deli- 
verers: King William both knew and 
feared the God who anointed and ‘gi 
him.’ We are aware of his faults, and 
the Glencoe massacre especially, mode- 
rates our admiration: but then his mea- 
sures led to the glorious, mild, and tolerant 
race of Georges and our own WILLIAM 
(bless him!)—a consummation in which 
we forget every thing but the ‘great 
gain.’” 





The Church in the Army. 12mo. pp. 331. 
Edinburgh : Waugh and Innes. 1835. 


Tuts is a work which, if we mistake 
not, will afford high and solid pleasure 
to every reader, whose mind is under 
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the hallowed influence of sacred 
i To such, few scenes are more 
delightful than those which present to 
them a vivid exhibition of the reno- 
vating and transforming power of di- 
vine grace upon the human heart and 
character, and few recitals more gra- 
ing and instructive than such as 
detail the ee of a mind in its 
al progress from the darkness 
Daisey of sin to the light and 
the liberty of the sons of God. Itis 
possible, indeed, for an ill-regulated 
mind to allow itself to acquire a very 
unwholesome influence from the fre- 
t and undiscriminating perusal of 
such details. If the heart be not un- 
der a solemn impression of the impor- 
fance of conversion, and if there be 
not a reverential recognition of the 
Divine agency in the work, the inte- 
rest taken in such details may very 
easily degenerate into a mere morbid 
desire of excitement, or an anxiety to 
supply the cravings of a diseased sen- 
fimentalism. That among professing 
istians persons of this character 
are to be found, we need not stop to 
point out; of their abundance no bet- 
ter evidence need be brought than the 
avidity with which certain highly- 
t and extravagant descriptions 

of religious emotion, and death-bed 
scenery have been purchased by the 
professedly religious portion of the 
community. But painful though the 
contemplation of such a state of mind 
inthe case of many who might have 
known better than to give way to it, 
may be, it is not to be imagined, that 
the desire to mark the operations of 
the divine power, and the influences of 
sacred truth on the human mind, both 
in the commencement and throughout 
the whole course of Christian expe- 
Tience, is in itself otherwise than both 
justifiable and commendable. The 
man who, with a well-informed judg- 
ment, and in a chastened, reverential 
frame of mind yields to such a desire 
when the means of gratifying it are set 
him, is availing himself of a 

Most valuable opportunity of increas- 
img his own knowledge, piety, and 
zal, and of laying up stores of spiri- 
tual wisdom that shall be of immense 
mportance to him in dealing with 
who may ask his counsel in any 

ease of spiritual emergency. The 


Christian who has studied much the 
work of divine grace as exemplified in 
the actual experience of God’s people, 
is vastly better qualified to be ‘‘a 
helper of others,” than if he had mas- 
tered all the tomes of casuistry under 
which the shelves of many libraries 
groan. 

To many of our readers the con- 
nexion between the above remarks 
and the volume we are now intro- 
ducing to their notice may not be very 
apparent, inasmuch as there is no- 
thing in the brief and somewhat outré 
title which it bears, to give them any 
intimation of its contents. When, 
however, we inform them, that it con- 
tains a series of striking and well- 
selected details of ‘‘ The Triumphs of 
Divine Grace in the British Army and 
Navy,” they will at once see that it 
offers for their consideration just such 
a book asa mind instinct with holy, 
humble, devout curiosity would de- 
light to peruse. For our part, we 
know of no work of the kind in which 
there is more to commend and less to 
condemn. The long-tried wisdom and 
experience of the worthy Editor—the 
Rev. William Innes, of Edinburgh— 
furnish sufficient guarantee for the 
truth, the soberness, and the evange- 
lical tendency of the narratives given ; 
whilst the novelty of many of the 
details, the glowing energy of cha- 
racter which many of the individuals 
commemorated display, the brilliancy 
with which Christian graces are 
brought out amid circumstances in 
every respect adverse to spiritual ex- 
cellence, and the freshness and nai- 
veté with which the great majority of 
the narratives (proceeding, asthey do, 
from the unhackneyed pens of eye- 
witnesses,) are written, give to the 
whole an animation of interest which 
cannot fail to make the volume ex- 
tensively popular. Such certainly it 
deserves to be; for it has all that is 
faithful in nature in union with all 
that is beautiful and attractive in the 
work of grace. 

The narratives are seventeen in 
number, besides an appendix and 
postscript, and a chapter containing 
some judicious remarks of a general 
and practical nature by the Editor. 
With the exception of a very few, all 
the narratives are now for the first 
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time published; they possess, of 
course, various degrees of merit and 
of interest, but there is not one which 
may not be profitably perused. Any 
attempt at analysis is, in the case of 
such a work, obviously out of the 
question ; we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with this notice, after strenu- 
ously recommending the work to the 
perusal of all our readers, especially 
to those of them who are in any way 
connected with the army or navy. 


Pulpit Recollections ; being Notes of Lec- 
tures on the Book of Jonah, delivered at 
St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Ryde. 
With a New Translation, by the Rev. 
R. Waldo Sibthorp, B.D., Minister of 
the Chapel, §c. Post 8vo. pp. 99. Seeley 
und Co., London, 1835. Second edition. 


Tuts is a plain, pious, practical, and 
searching exposition of the Prophet 
Jonah. So far as we have examined 
it, it appears to abound in evangelical 
reflections, and to be eminently calcu- 
lated to aid the junior student of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is learned with- 
out parade, and elaborate without 
ostentation. We defer our remarks 
on it till its companion, on the Book 
of Amos, now preparing for publica- 
tion, shall have reached us. 


Religious Letters. By the eminently pious 
and learned Rev. Samuel Rutherford, 
Professor of Divinity, St. Andrew’s. 
London: Tract Society, pp. 420. 


“© RUTHERFORD’S Letters,” said Mr. 
Cecil, ‘* is one of my classics,” and we 
may add, that they will be so esteemed 
by all that love experimental religion. 
His style is most energetic, and his 
method of expression and illustration 
original and impressive. The present 
edition is only a reprint of ‘‘ the most 
valuable letters,” and we are happy 
that such a selection is now in the 
reach of Christians of every class. 


Farmer Goodall and his Friend. 12mo. 
Seeley. pp. 155. 
UntiL the Corn Laws are finally set- 
tled, we fear the first chapter in this 
admirable book will be often realized. 
It commences by describing in a most 
accurate and touching manner the 
removal of a family from a farm where 
they had dwelt for forty years; the 
unsuspecting joys of the children, the 
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tears of the anxious mother, “ are 
given to the life.” They set off just 
before day-break, and reach their 
destination about sun-set: A worthy 
neighbouring farmer invites them to 
his house for the first night, and at 
prayer expounds to them the faith of 
Abraham in quitting his country. 
The following morning all hasten to 
the new farm, neighbour Jackson 
showing every possible kindness, but 
especially a strong desire to benefit 
their souls. He accompanies the 
stranger’s team to the field, and under 
a tree at the end of the butt, implores 
the Divine blessing before the plough 
is launched into the ground. He re- 
peats his visits, blends Christian in- 
struction with Christian kindness, 
giving aspiritual improvement to many 
incidents, teaching Farmer Goodall to 
plough in faith, sow in hope, and reap 
in praise. There is a degree of so- 
briety and point in the comparisons 
beyond any thing we ever saw. The 
leading features of agricultural pur- 
suits are a ladder on which the mind 
is made to ascend to the things unseen 
and eternal. The divinity of the book 
is also of the best kind, and though 
written by a Churchman, there are no 
sectarian remarks. Indeed, we are 
altogether pleased with the work, and 
we recommend it most cordially, es- 
pecially for agricultural districts. 
Heaven Unveiled; or Views of Immortal 
Life and Glory. By Joseph Freeman. 
1 vol. 18mo. Westley and Davis. 


A neat little volume on a most de- 
lightful theme. Its ‘* views” of hea- 
ven are eight in number; and if not 
to be classed among the most original, 
elaborate, and finished drawings, yet 
are justly entitled to be regarded as 
correct, graphic, and_ interesting 
sketches of the celestial regions. 

The author promises, if the present 
volume be favourably received, to 
publish another, on ‘‘ Heaven Anti- 
cipated.” We trust the author's ex- 
pectations will be fully realized; and 
hope, before long, to learn, that his 
promise has been fulfilled. 


A Pocket Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment. By Thomas Keyworth. 2d edit. 
1 vol. 18mo. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


A comPenpDious and portable exposi- 
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tion of the New Testament, arranged 
on a novel and ingenious plan. 

The Testament, with its interesting 
and illustrative notes on the succes- 
sive verses, is divided into 365 parts, 
so that it may be read through in the 
course of a year. 

The principal verse in each section 
issingled out from the rest, either to 
be committed to memory or to be 
made the subject of separate reflec- 
tion. 

The exposition is preceded by 12 
sketches, maps, ground-plans, tables, 
&. illustrative of the New Testament 
history, chronology, geography, and 
customs. 

Wecordially recommend this pocket 
expositor to all our readers to whom 
economy in time, labour, and money 
is indispensable, and who are de- 
sirous of understanding the true 
meaning of this portion of the sacred 
oracles. 


London in May; or, Anthony Hoskins’ 
Account of some of the principal benevo- 
lent Institutions of London. By the 
Author of Allan Gilbert’s last Birth- 
day. 1vol.18mo. Ward and Co. 


Uncve Hoskins is induced for the first 
time to visit London, with the express 
design of attending the anniversaries 
of the great Societies which are held 
in the months of May and June. 

On his return home, he relates, in 
several conversations with his nephews, 
the wonders he saw in the Metropolis, 
and describes with great simplicity and 
accuracy, the objects, resources, and 
secess of the Bible, Missionary, and 
other societies. 

To such young persons as reside in 
the country, and who have but little 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the object and operations of 

hristian benevolence, Uncle Hos- 
Kins’ dialogues may prove both inte- 
resting and instructive, and as such 
we recommend them to our youthful 
readers, 


The Way to be Happy. Addressed to the 
Young. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Te0l. 18mo. Ward and Co. 

ANOTHER of Ward’s excellent Ameri- 

‘ai reprints ; containing important ad- 


vice in simple language, and illustrated 
by numerous anecdotes adapted to the 
capacities of youth in its earlier stages. 


Directions for weak Christians, and the 
Character of a confirmed Christian. By 
Richard Baxter. In two Parts. With 
a Preface, by the Rev. H. J. Sperling, 
M.A, 12mo. pp. 348. Holdsworth and 
Ball. 


A VERY neat edition of one of Baxter’s 
best practical works, that has been too 
long allowed to remain out of print. 


A Narrative of the Sufferings and Martyr- 
dom of Mr. Robert Glover, of Man- 
cetter, a Protestant Gentleman, burnt at 
Coventry, A. D. 1555; and of Mrs. 
Lewis, of the same place, a Lady, burnt 
at Lichfield, A.D. 1557, &c. By Rev. 
B. Richings, A.M. Vicar of Mancetter, 
Warwickshire. 1 vol. 12mo. Seeleys. 


AN affecting narrative, compiled from 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Bradford's 
Letters, &c. and published on occasion 
of two tablets having been recently 
erected to the memory of these dis- 
tinguished martyrs in Mancetter 
Church. 

The worthy Vicar appears, by his 
preface, to anticipate the reviviscence 
of popery in this country, and the 
‘* putting down of the Protestant con- 
stitution.” This republication is de- 
signed as well to strengthen and ani- 
mate the martyrs of the present and 
coming generations, as to perpetuate 
the remembrance of those who suffered 
so nobly in the past. 

We trust the Vicar’s fears will prove 
unfounded, and that he will live to 
witness the growth and extension of 
Protestantism in England and Ireland, 
and throughout the continent of 
Europe. 

The progress of events appears to 
indicate that the reign of the Man of 
Sin is about to close; that every 
“ Antichrist” will shortly disappear 
from the earth, and that Christ him- 
self, in all the splendour and glory 
of his mediatorial character, and in 
the power and majesty of truth, will 
cre long reign in the hearts of a sub- 
jugated and redeemed world. 
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The Wages of Incendiarism. A Narrative 
Sounded on fact. By a Clergyman. 18mo. 
stiff covers. Seeleys. 

Tuls affecting tract contains the his- 

tory and death of three incendiaries in 

the county of Norfolk. 

The first, a young man religiously 
educated, but subsequently corrupted 
by infidelity, instigated by revenge, set 
fire to his employer’s corn-stacks. He 
was detected by means of a few leaves 
which he had torn from his Bible to 
light the flames. Only a part was 
consumed, the remainder was found, 
and corresponding to the book which 
was found in his possession, he was 
arrested and was duly tried, con- 
demned, and executed without any 
sign of contrition or sorrow for his 
crime. 

The second escaped the hands of 
the executioner, but experienced a 
most agonizing and horrible death, by 
means of a burning rafter falling on 
his arm, at the fire, which he had him- 
self kindled, but which, to avoid sus- 
picion, he was attempting to extin- 
guish. 

The third was an old man. He ig- 
nited his neighbour’s property. The 
fire extended to a cottage in which his 
daughter, son-in-law, and grandchild 
resided, and who were all destroyed 
by means of that very fire. The old 
man was seized with horror at the 
spectacle, and after a few days, died, 
confessing the deed, and suffering the 
most excruciating torments of soul, 
which a being on this side perdition 
could possibly endure. 

“ Be sure your sin will find you 
out.’ 


Art in Nature and Science anticipated. 
By Rev. Charles Williams, Salisbury. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 320. Westley and Davis. 

The Vegetable World. By the same Au- 
thor. 


We owe an apology to Mr. Williams 
for having so long delayed to notice 
these two very interesting and instruc- 
tive publications. We are glad to 
learn, however, that their intrinsic 
merits are so justly appreciated as to 
require successive editions, maugre 
our critical remissness. 

‘* Art in Nature” has reached its 
third edition, and “ The Vegetable 
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World” its second; and we hesitate 
not to express our opinion and our 
hope that they are destined to 
through many more, before the public 
will be satisfied. Recommendation js 
now superfluous, public approbation 
being a better test of merit than mere 
editorial applause. It may suftice to 
say, therefore, that “ Art in Nature,” 
&c. is designed to exhibit and explain 
those facts in natural history, which 
not only illustrate the wisdom and 
skill of the ‘‘ Great Architect,” but 
which evidently suggested to the “Lord 
of the Creation” many of his earliest 
attempts in ‘* Science and in Art.” The 
volume on the ‘‘ Vegetable World” is 
devoted to an exhibition of the prin- 
cipal facts and wonders connected with 
the productions of the garden, the 
field, and the forest. 

These various phenomena are em- 
bodied and illustrated in elegant and 
sprightly conversations, among the ju- 
venile members of the Elwood family 
and their affectionate and intelligent 
parents, and are well calculated, not 
only to interest and delight the youth- 
ful readers, but also to excite a spirit 
of enquiry among them respecting the 
numberless other facts connected with 
natural history. 
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WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

A new edition of Matthew Henry’s Exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments, three vols. im- 
perial 8vo. cloth boards; also Part I. of the same 
work, to be completed in forty-five parts. A new 
part will issue from the press every alternate week 
till complete. 

In the course of this month, the Book of the 
Denominations, or the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom, in the Ni h Centary. 

In one vol. 12mo. a Memoir of the late Mrs. 
Ellis, wife of the Rev. William Ellis, 
Missionary to the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
and Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Remarks on Dr. Hancock’s Defence of the Doc- 
trines of Immediate Revelation and Universal and 
Saving Light; together with Observations om & 
Pam hhlet entitled, “On Mutual Toleration, and 
the ultimate Test of Truth ; in Letters to a Member 
of the Society of Friends. By Alfred Wemyss 

Colnaghi and Co. Cockspur Street, will publish» 
in the course of the present month, the Por- 
trait of Gutzlaff, in the dress of a Fokien Sailor, 
after the interesting picture, painted at Cun, 
by G. Chinnery, Esq. now exhibiting at the 9 
Academy. Engraved by R. Lane, Esq- AR. ! 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
IRELAND. 
We invite the attention of the Con- 
tional Churches of England to 
the following address, and trust, that 
it will excite their co-operation and 
their prayers. , 

“No object has higher claims on 
the prayers and efforts of Christians 
than the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Christ. Devotedness to our Lord 
himself and concern for the salvation 
of men always demand for it our 
zalous attention. But if ever there 
was a period when indifference to this 
object implied peculiar dereliction of 

iple, it is the present crisis; for 
ven and hell appear to be now en- 
peed in the combat which shall 
ide the lordship of the world. And 
ifany country may challenge peculiar 
regard as more than others involving 
the honour of the Gospel in its affairs 
and destiny, Ireland is that country ; 
for here, more than elsewhere, Anti- 
christianism has firm footing and 
shows a daring front; here schemes of 
carnal policy for making a nation good 
and great have signally failed ; here 
the piety of the Bible has gone forth, 
inits own simplicity and in the strength 
of God, as a stripling against a giant; 
and here remains to be achieved, and 
We trust will not be long delayed, one 
a most illustrious victories of our 


“For this object the ministers and 
of the Congregational or 
Independent denomination in Ireland 
have formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation called, ‘ The Congregational 
Union of Ireland.’ 

“While maintaining, as taught in 
the Word of God, the right and duty 
of each church to administer his laws 
Within itself, apart from all foreign 

jurisdiction, their views require 

@ full and cordial recognition of the 
ip which exists among the 

hes as ‘one in Christ Jesus.’ 
Knowing the benefits of Christian 
mtercourse, which they conceive their 


plan of ecclesiastical order eminently 
fitted to secure, they calculate that 
affection, sympathy, and efficiency will 
be increased throughout the body in 
proportion as facilities exist for com- 
munication. Matters sometimes arise 
which render desirable for the churches 
a medium of combined action. Par- 
ticularly the sending forth and support 
of missionaries topreach and teach the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God in 
the country, which they regard as the 
duty of every church in proportion to 
its ability, can often be better sustained 
by a junction of means and superin- 
tendence. Their brethren in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and other bodies 
of professing Christians, have similar 
organizations ; and the Congregation- 
alists of Ireland fee] it due to them- 
selves, their principles, and their 
country, to take all the advantages 
which union gives for edification and 
usefulness. Their designs are not 
political, except so far as ‘ righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation;’ for they have 
learned, that Christ’s ‘ kingdom is not 
of this world.’ Their designs are not 
sectarian, if by the term be signified 
the establishment of a ritual without 
the power of godliness ; for they be- 
lieve that the spirit of sectarianism is 
the bane of piety. Their wish is to 
call forth all the resources of the body 
in holding forth the Word of life for 
the conversion of men and the good of 
the land. And though they frankly 
avow their conviction that their prin- 
ciples of church polity are those 
prescribed in the New Testament, and 
are especially suited to promote ‘ the 
faith of God’s elect’ in Ireland, the 
are prepared to co-operate, as usual, 
in labours of love with Christians of 
other denominations, and trust they 
will be excelled by none in ‘ endea- 
vouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ 

‘*In fulfilling these intentions, 
meetings for religious conference and 
worship, among ministers and dele- 
gates from churches, are held from 
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time to time in various places accord- 
ing to appointment, and the brethren 
have often found those opportunities 
to be seasons of hallowed refreshing 
from the presence of God. Small 
publications, explanatory of faith and 
duty, or directly bearing upon growth 
in grace, have been circulated. Mis- 
sionaries have been employed at 
different periods, and two are at 
present engaged, one in the North and 
the other in the South, labouring to 
diffuse the doctrine of salvation among 
people otherwise perishing for lack of 
knowledge. Were the funds of the 
Union adequate, its last-named endea- 
vours would be greatly extended. 

‘‘ Of course the first appeal for 
cordial and effective aid in the work is 
to the churches included in the Union, 
with their bishops and deacons, all of 
whom it is hoped will forthwith take 
measures for becoming steady and 
devoted coadjutors in the work. 
Though our numbers are few, He who 
wrought deliverance for Israel by 
Gideon’s three hundred men, and hath 
said, ‘ Fear not, thou worm of Jacob, 
thou shalt thresh the mountains, and 
beat them small, and make the hills as 
chaff,’ may make our little band the 
instrument of great glory to himself, 
and may employ our weakness to 
crush the power of his foes. Though 
our means are scanty, He who multi- 
plied the widow’s oil and meal can 
multiply our resources, and ‘ make all 
grace abound toward us, that we 
always, having all-sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good 
work.’ ‘There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet and yet 
tendeth to poverty.” The experience 
of all who have tried it, whether 
ministers, churches, or private indi- 
viduals, proves that hearty devoted- 
ness in faith to further the Gospel is 
followed by an increase of spiritual 
and often of temporal good; while 
lukewarmness and parsimony towards 
the cause of God, under whatever 
pretence indulged, entail want, dis- 
comfort, and dishonour. Who can 
tell but that the opportunity now 
offered may be the ordained means of 
making the little one become a thou- 
sand and the small one a strong na- 
tion? 
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“‘ To their brethren of the same de- 
nomination with themselves in Great 
Britian, the Congregationalists of 
Ireland refer with confidence for coun- 
tenance to this undertaking. None 
will question that our country ought 
to share largely in their attention as 
patriots and as Christians. The 
spread of New Testament religion here 
must be, in their regard, second only 
to its increase in England, Wales, or 
Scotland. As members of the same 
body, they will identify our interests 
with their own, and we doubt not that 
when the appeal is made it will not 
be met with merely ‘be ye warmed 
and be ye filled,’ but with prompt and 
cheerful bounty. 

“* Nor, it is believed, will persons 
who walk not with us in ecclesiastical 
polity, yet hold in common with 
ourselves the faith once delivered to 
the saints, refuse their ‘ God-speed’ 
to our endeavours. If the present 
circumstances of the country call for 
every exertion to uphold and further 
genuine Protestantism and the Gospel, 
the Congregational Union of Ireland 
invites assistance for the purpose. 
The country affords scope for Christian 
labour many-fold beyond what is yet 
applied. Eight millions of people 
within its shores are hastening to their 
finalaccount. The agency against the 
truth is wide-spread and _ vigilant; 
every attempt to uphold and advance 
it should be hailed with pleasure by its 
friends. 

“‘ Subscriptions and donations will 
be received by the Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and Members of the Committee. 
Should any one prefer contributing 
specially for Missionary purposes, 
sums given with an intimation to that 
effect will be applied accordingly. 


“$C, Meares, Treasurer. 
“W. Urwick, Secretary. 
** Dublin, July, 1835.”~ 


DUBLIN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 

We have received the Third Annual 
Report of this useful Theological 
Seminary, from which we select the 
following passages. 

‘‘ Encouraged by substantial de- 
monstrations of this cordial approval 
of their undertaking, the Committee 
have been led, in the course of the 
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year to receive as Students into 
their Institution, two additional young 
men, who have undergone a careful 
examination, whose piety has been 
well attested, and whose gifts appear 

mising. This accession makes the 
number of Intern Students five. 

“The three young men who have 
been pursuing their studies through 
the entire year have had the advantage 
of the Rev. Dr. Urwick’s valuable 
and gratuitous services as their in- 
structor in Theology , Biblical Criticism, 
and Ecclesiastical History. With the 
Rev. W. Haweis Cooper, in whose 
family they reside, they have been 
engaged in studying the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, the Greek and 
latin Classics, Sacred and Profane 
Chronology, and the Elements of 
Mental Philosophy. Mr. Owen Con- 
nellan, of the Royal Irish Academy, 
has continued his instructions in the 
Irish language. The Committee learn 
that the Students give full satisfaction 
to their teachers, by their constant 
attendance at lectures, their desire for 
information, and their commendable 
diligence in study. Their progress 
through the year is considered as good 
as could reasonably be expected from 
those who have so many important 
branches of study to attend to, which 
must be pursued all together, and for 
the attainment of which there is al- 

of necessity so limited a time. 
The Committee have likewise received 
the most satisfactory statements of the 
steady and consistent deportment of 
their young friends as members of a 
Christian family. 
“Of those who have been Extern 
lents, three have been already 
feceived into the Institution, since its 
commencement. A small class still 
atiends on the instructions of the 
resident Tutor one evening in every 
week. Various circumstances, how- 
ever, render it impossible that the 
ittee should be responsible with 
reference to those who avail themselves 
such opportunities of instruction ; 
Which yet they notice as having con- 
a part of their original plan, 
aid as affording preparatory or pro- 
assistance to some whom 
may afterwards be called upon 
fully to examine and acknow- 


N.S. No. 128. 
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“‘ With respect to the Irish lan- 
guage, the Committee feel growing] 
persuaded of its importance as a van 4 
of ministerial preparation. While 
they trust that the young men under 
their care will pursue it as Students 
for the Christian Ministry in Ireland, 
with an avidity and application that 
will enable them to preach in the native 
tongue; yet even should they not 
become qualified to do more than to 
converse in it with a passing stranger, 
to superintend the labours of Irish 
readers, or to read themselves the 
Irish Scriptures, the Committee will 
not consider the time spent in the 
study lost; nor regard this as the 
least important of their academical 


> 


arrangements.’ 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION AT HOMERTON 
COLLEGE. 

The annual examination of the Stu- 
dents at Homerton College, took place 
on Tuesday, the 23d of June, and the 
two following days, on the last of 
which was held the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society, when the 
Rev. G. Browne presided. 

On Tuesday, the exercises were on 
the Old Testamentin Hebrew, and the 
New Testament in Greek, concerning 
which the following report was given: 

‘‘We, the undersigned, having ex- 
amined the Students in Hebrew, and 
in the Greek Testament, this day, de- 
sire to express the great satisfaction 
we have experienced in hearing them 
translate the portions of Scripture to 
which their attention was directed, 
and in observing the replies which 
they made to the several questions 
which were proposed to them. We 
think the result of this examination 
equally creditable to the students 
themselves and to their respected in- 
structors. 

“‘F. BIALLOBLOTZKY. 
““Joun Youne. 
“Joun Horpus.” 

With respect to the engagements of 
the next day, the subjoined Report of 
the examiners was given. 

“« Having devoted some hours of the 
forenoon and afternoon of this day to 
the examination of the students in the 
Greek and Latin Classics, and the 
Mathematics, we can, with the fullest 
satisfaction, report our conviction that 
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the best attention has been given to 
the business of the session, as also that 
that attention has been most judicious- 
ly directed. 

“The senior class professed the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, in Greek, 
and in Latin, the first book of Horace’s 
Odes, and the first book of Cicero de 
natura Deorum. The junior class had 
prepared in Greek, the second book 
of the Anabasis, and in Latin, a large 
portion of Cicero’s Letters, with seve- 
ral of Ovid’s Epistles, and portions of 
the Fasti. From these passages were 
chosen, at the option of the examiners, 
and questions, historical, geographical, 
and grammatical, were put, which were 
correctly, and for the most part, 
promptly answered. 

**In Geometry, two or three of the 
students were examined in the first 
six and the eleventh and twelfth books 
of Euclid, and in Algebra as far as 
quadratic equations; and several of the 
junior students were examined in the 
first four books of Euclid, and in sim- 
ple equations. 

** As the result of the whole, we beg 
to offer our decided testimony to the 
diligence and attainments of the past 
year. 

“T, R. BARKER. 
“JoHN ANDREWS.” 


On the following day, the students 
were examined in Divinity, before the 
General Meeting of theSociety. Two 
Essays were delivered by Mr. Andrew 
Curr Wrightand Mr. Samuel England, 
which afforded full evidence of the ex- 
cellent manner in which the studies in 
this department had been conducted. 
One of these Essays was on “ The 
Adaptation of the Gospel to the Moral 
Condition of Man;” and the other on 
‘* The best Method of rendering the 
Advantages of Modern Biblical Criti 
cism available for Purposes of General 
Instruction.” After the delivery of 
which the students were examined 
on subjects which had been the theme 
of the Divinity lectures during the 
year. Entire satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the evidences of talent 
and attainmentevinced by the students; 
and prayer was made, that the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit might rest 
on all connected with this ancient and 
valuable Institution. 
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HIGHBURY COLLEGE, 


The annual examination of the stu- 
dents was held at the College on June 
30th and July Ist. On the former 
day, Professor Hoppus was called to 
the chair, when the several classes 
were questioned in the Latin and 
Greek authors, to which their atten- 
tion had been directed during the ses- 
sion. Passages were read from Ovid, 
Horace, Cicero, H erodotus, Sophocles, 
and Demosthenes. 

On the second day, Dr. Ross, of 
Kidderminster, was invited to take 
the chair, and the examination pro- 
ceeded in Rhetoric, Logic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Divinity. In Hebrew, 
extracts were read from Genesis, Ec- 
clesiastes, and the Proverbs; and in 
Syriac, from the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the evening of July Ist, the 

Annual Meeting of the subscribers 
was held at Craven Chapel. After an 
able and impressive address from the 
Rey. J. Leifchild, the Treasurer took 
the chair, and Dr. Henderson read the 
report of the proceedings of the past 
year. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Messrs. Leifchild, Jukes, 
Woodwark, and Halley. We were 
much gratified on hearing that the col- 
lection after the address amounted to 
more than £50, though we announce 
with regret the Society is still £500 
in arrear. It appears from the Report, 
that a circular, occasioned by the de- 
faication in the funds of the Society, 
has been forwarded to such Ministers 
as have been educated under its pa- 
tronage. We trust this appeal to 
those on whom the Society has the 
most powerful claims, will be met by 
their immediate and zealous co-ope- 
ration. 


ANNIVERSARY AT BLACKBURN 
ACADEMY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held at Blackburn on the 
17th and 18th of June. The Com- 
mittee of examination commenced 
their important labours on the after- 
noon of the former day, and continued 
them by adjournment on the morning 
of the day subsequent. On the even- 
ing of the 17th, the Rev. R. Slate, of 
Preston, delivered in Chapel Street 
Chapel a solemn and impressive ad- 
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dress, on the nature, necessity, and 
advantages of pastoral visiting. 

On Thursday morning, at ten o'clock, 
the General Committee met to transact 
the usual business of the Institution, 
Thomas Harbottle, Esq., of Man- 
chester, in the chair. In due course 
the Committee of Examination pre- 
sented their Report, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: 

“The Committee of Examination 
have great pleasure in presenting their 
Report to the General Committee. In 
the Classical department, considerable 

ions of the Odes and Epistles of 

‘orace, of the Satires of Persius, the 
whole of Cicero’s Oration pro Milo, 
and parts of Homer, Herodotus, and 
Thucidydes were professed: and the 
Committee heard readings selected by 
the Chairman, acting on his own dis- 
cretion, from the fifth Epistle of Ho- 
race; the second Satire of Persius; 
the first book of Homer’s Iliad; the 
events following the capture of Sardis, 
by Herodotus ; and the description of 
the plague, by Thucidydes. 

“In Hebrew, the first three chap- 
ters of Genesis, the first five chapters 
of | Samuel, and in Chaldee the second 
chapter of Daniel were professed ; and 
there were read portions from 1 Sam. ii. 
and Dan. ii. Throughout the whole 
of the examination, as strict and close 
attention was paid to the principles 
and structure of the languages as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

“In the Mathematics, from the pro- 
fessions made out of the second, third, 
fourth, and sixth books of Euclid, 
only two problems could be attended 
to—the one from the second, the other 
from the fourth book ; while the want 
of time compelled them to omit alto- 

; both Algebra and Natural Phi- 


“At the adjourned meeting on 
Thursday morning, the Committee 
ded with the Theological course. 
subject was Rom. iii. 19 and 20. 
The questions proposed by the Theo- 
logical Tutor led the students to 
Present a critical, exegetical, and prac- 


tical view of this important. part of 
Paul’s reasonings. Essays, illustra- 

of the connexion between divine 
and human agency in the conversion 
®asinner, were then read, and were 
erally characterised by powerful 
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thought, accurate discrimivation, and 
unequivocal attachment to evangelical 
truth. In all these departments your 
Committee have received great satis- 
faction from the attainments of the 
students, and are decidedly of opinion, 
that on no former examination have 
those in the Institution reflected more 
honour upon themselves and their 
tutors. 

‘* Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

“ D. T. Carnnson.” 

Honourable testimonials were voted 
to two students who have finished their 
studies, and are now leaving the In- 
stitution; four other students were 
cordially admitted on the usual term 
of probation. The Treasurer gave a 
most encouraging report of the finan- 
cial department, and declared it as his 
opinion, that if need were, the Insti- 
tution might not hesitate to enlarge its 
numbers beyond former precedent. 
The friends of the Institution retired 
from the meeting, thanking God and 
taking courage. 


NEW CHAPEL, DONEGAL, IRELAND. 


On Lord’s Day, June 21, a very 
neat place of worship, capable of ac- 
commodating about 200 persons, was 
opened in the town of Donegal. Two 
sermons were preached on the occa- 
sion by the Rev. W. Urwick, D.D., 
of Dublin. Donegal was occupied 
some years ago as a station by the 
late Rev. F. Gilbart, during his mis- 
sionary labours in the north-west of 
Ireland, under the Irish Evangelical 
Society. It is not two years since our 
valued brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Shaw, visited the town as an agent of 
the same Society. There was then 
no Congregational Church nor Sunday 
School. By the blessing of God on 
his ministry a congregation was ga- 
thered, and a church formed, now 
consisting of twenty members. So 
soon as a few friends attached them- 
selves to his preaching, he commenced 
a Sunday School, by which circum- 
stance others were moved to go and do 
likewise, so that there is at present a 
Sunday School Union, including se- 
veral schools. Besides his pastoral 
duties in Donegal, our brother has ten 
outposts, at which he preaches more 
or less frequently, including the large 

3uU2 
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towns of Ballyshannon to the south, 
and Strabane to the vorth, on the line 
from Sligo to Londonderry. Except- 
ing a grant from the Irish Evangelical 
Society, no aid to this erection has, it 
is believed, been received from Eng- 
land. There is still due upon it about 
£100; and if any friends are disposed 
to aid this interesting infant cause, 
their contributions will be thankfully 
received. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Wednesday, April 29th, the 
Rev. Joseph Rablah was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the Church of 
Christ, of the congregational faith and 
order, at Providence Chapel, Rugeley, 
Staffordshire. The Rev. H. Salt, of 
Erdington, commenced the services by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer ; 
the Rev. J. Cuoper, of Armitage, de- 
livered the introductory discourse, on 
the Nature of a Gospel Church, and 
asked the usual questions; the Rev. 
R. W. Newland, of Hanley, offered 
the ordination prayer; aud the Rev. 
J. P. Smith, D.D. LL.D., of Homer- 
ton, addressed the charge to the Mi- 
nister. In the evening, the Rev. S. 
Jackson, of Walsall, preached to the 
people. The Rev. Messrs. Shaw, 
Greenway, Jones, and other Ministers 
took part in the devotional engage- 
ments 

On Tuesday, May 5, incompliance 
with an unanimous invitation, the Rev. 
John Theodore Barker, of Highbury 
College, (grandson of the late Rev. 
Theodore Barker, of Deptford), was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the 
Independent church apd congregation 
at Wells, Norfolk. The Rev. 
Fairbrother, of Denham, commenced 
the service by reading and prayer. 
The Rev. John Alexander, of Norwich, 
delivered the introductory discourse, 
showing the nature of a Christian 
church, and asked the usual questions; 
the Rev. R. Drane, of Guestwick, 
offered up the ordination prayer ; the 
Rev. Dr. E. Henderson, Theological 
Tutor of Highbury College, gave a 
very impressive charge ; and the Rev. 
John Innes, of Norwich, preached in 
the evening a truly faithful sermon to 
the people ; the Rev. Messrs. Kidgill, 
of Walsingham, engaged in the other 
devotional parts of the service. 
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That day twelvemonth the late be- 
loved pastor of this congregation was 
suddenly called from his labours to 
his eternal rest, which was unknown 
to the individual who fixed the day for 
the ordination of his successor. The 
congregations were large, and this 
remarkable and impressive coinci- 
dence threw an additional solemnity 
over the peculiarly interesting services 
of the day, and produced a feeling 
which will be lustingly remembered. 

On Wednesday, June 17th, Mr. 
David Dyer was ordained, in the In- 
dependent Chapel, Wandsworth, Sur- 
rey, to the office of the Christian 
ministry, with a view to its exercise 
in Canada. The Rev. T. Jackson, of 
Stockwell, commenced the service by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer; 
the Rev. J. Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on the claims of Canada on the 
sympathy and prayers of British 
Christians; the Rev. E. Miller, of 
Putney, proposed the usual ques- 
tions, and received the confession of 
faith; the ordination prayer was 
offered by the Rev. A. Tidman, of the 
Barbican Chapel; the Rev. G. Colli- 
son, of Hackney, gave the charge, 
which was peculiarly impressive, 
founded on 2 Peter i. 12; the Rev. 
J. E. Richards, the minister of the 
chapel, closed the service with prayer. 

Mr. Dyer is patronised and assisted 
by the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the prayers of 
the churches of Britain are earnestly 
requested for the divine blessing to 
attend his labours in that interesting 
and necessitous colony. 

On Wednesday, June 24th, 1835, 
the Rev. Thomas Kennerley, late of 
the Theological Institution, Newport 
Pagnel, was ordained Pastor over the 
Congregational Church assembling in 
High Street Chapel, Burton-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. James Gawthorne, of 
Derby, delivered the introductory dis- 
course; the Rev. Joshua Shaw, of 
Tutbury, asked the usual questions, 
and received the confession of faith; 
the Rev. J, A. James, of Birming- 
ham, offered up the ordination prayer, 
accompanied with imposition 
hands; the Rev. Thomas Lewis, of 
Islington, delivered the charge to the 
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Minister, from 2 Timothy iv. 5; and 
the Rev. John Sibree, of Coventry, 
addressed the people from Philip- 
pians ii 29. The Rev. J. A. James 
preached in the evening from Jeremiah 
xxiii. 29. The Rev. Messrs. Cooper, 
of Armitage ; Roaf, of Wolverhamp- 
ton; Cooke, of Uttoxeter; Salt, of 
i ; Tait, of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch ; Parry, of Lichfield ; and Rab- 
lah, of Rugeley, took part in the 
devotional exercises. The whole of 
the services were extremely ——, 
impressive, and appropriate; and the 
of the great Master of assem- 
bles appeared to be realized and 
enjoyed by the numerous auditory 
present on this interesting and im- 
portant occasion. 


REMOVALS. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn, 
that the Rev. Noble Shepperd has re- 
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moved from Newry to Sligo, to take 
the pastoral charge of the church in 
the latter town. The call given to him 
was unanimous; and we doubt not 
that the cause in that important sphere 
will soon revive and flourish under his 
ministry. May his place in Newry be 
soon supplied. 

The Rev. Thos. W. Jenkyns, the 
author of an able volume on the Ex- 
tent of the Atonement, has resigned 
his charge at Oswestry, and accepted 
the care of the church at Stafford. 

The Rev. W. H. Dorman having re- 
sigued his charge at Stafford, and ac- 
cepted a call from the congregation 
assembling at Islington Chapel, com- 
menced his services there on the 26th 
Ult. 

The Rev. Sam. Blair, late of South 
Shields, has become the Pastor of the 
church at Wilsden, near Bradford. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF LOWER 
CANADA. 


By the census of 1831, the population 
of Lower Canada was 511,000.—Of these, 
more than 400,000 were Catholics: con- 
sequently the state, organization, and re- 
sources of this church, claim our especial 
attention. 

There are at present two Catholic 
bishops in the province, the Bishop of 
Quebec, who resides at Quebec, and the 

of Telmesse, whose residence is at 

- Their dioceses comprise the 

whole of Lower Canada. The number 

of Catholic clergy in the province is 
about 150 


The greater part of the French Ca- 
totally unable to read, cannot gain 
my knowledge of religion except by oral 


of popery, let us compare the present 
state of Lower Canada and New England, 
This comparison will show that some 
cause of tremendous and fearful power 
has been at work, to depress the French 
Catholic population of this country. 
Canada was settled nearly at thesame time 
with New England, and drew its Colo- 
nists from a country inferior to none ex- 
cept England in civilization, arts and 
enterprise. Canada, in its mighty rivers 
and fertile soil, possesses commercial and 
agricultural capabilities fully equal, if not 
superior, to those of New England. Both 
colonies, too, were originally under the 
influence of the clergy. No Protestant 
country was ever more swayed by its 
ecclesiastical members, than was New 
England, for the first 150 or 200 years of 
its existence. In Canada the influence 


» and being very superstitious, of popish priests has always been exten- 


Will listen to no religious instruction, ex- sive and 
cept from their — Taught to be- by side. 
lieve that inevita 


werful. They grew up side 
f ever, therefore, there was an 
le damnation awaits all experimentum crucis, to determine the le- 
and that all Protestants are here- gitimate and diverse influences which re- 
tics, they shrink with horror from heretical sult, from pure popery and pure protes- 
influence on the subject of religion. The tantism, here was one. 


Rete 


priests and the Catholic religion Now mark the difference—New Eng- 

in this country, have had the best land grew and improved; schools and 
opportunity for developing the colleges sprang up in the forest; its 

te tendency of their doctrines population increased with a rapidity 

Md ceremonies. What has been their which almost defied calculation. From 
tendency ? her bosoms she has sent out swarms of 
As one mode of arguing the tendency industrious settlers to the south and west. 
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It was the spirit of New England, in- 
fused into the whole nation which has 
made America a nation of enterprise, in- 
telligence and piety. Traverse the cities 
and towns of New England, you find the 
most prominent and splendid indications 
of prosperity, industry, activity and 
power. The cities rival their European 
compeers in commerce, wealth, and ad- 
vancement, In the country villages, the 
appearance of the fields, the cattle, and 
the farm houses, manifest a high degree 
of taste, judicious management, and com- 
fort, approaching to luxury. In every 
town, even the most obscure, several 
schools are maintained nearly all the year, 
and so generally is education diffused, 
that an adult, born and bred in New 
England, who cannot read and write, is 
almost a prodigy. 

In every nook and corner, where a 
water privilege is found, there springs up 
a manufactory, built and managed by 
native artists, creating wealth and beauty 
in some of the most barren townships. 
The whole character of the population is 
that of acuteness, activity, and intelli- 
gence. Colleges of every grade, almost 
literally swarm in every part of the coun- 
try. Now observe, it is the influence of 
an Evangelical Protestant Clergy which 
lies at the root of New England character, 
enterprise, and knowledge. They founded 
her colleges, and educated her sons, and 
used the power which their piety and 
education gave them, to elevate, to en- 
lighten, and to free. 

Look at the contrast presented by the 
sister colony. Canada has advanced but 
slowly in population, having increased 
only 500,000 in 200 years.—It must be 
recollected, that she has never been sub- 
ject like New England to a drain from 
emigration, but has retained all her sons 
in her own bosom. She has no manufac- 
tures, except a few of the articles of most 
ordinary necessity. Lately, schools are 
established in the country parishes, under 
the authority of a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment; but at present in the Catholic por- 
tions of the province, they are few in 
number, and miserably low in point of 
character. Until recently it was almost 
true, that there were no schools for the 
common people of the French Canadians, 
out of the cities of Montreal and Quebec, 
and gentlemen of long and extensive 
acquaintance in Lower Canada, have 
repeatedly assured me, that not one in 
twenty of the French Canadians could 
read and write. 

In the country parts, the state of the 
farms, the farm houses, and their agricul- 
tural instruments and modes of husbandry, 
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all betray a people without enterprise and 
skill, whose ambition, whose intellige: 
whose thrift, have been kept down by 
some cruel aud enormous pressure. 

Now what is that incubus, which has 
thus, vampyre like, destroyed the ener. 
gies of this people? Certainly it is not 
the government. We must seek for 
some cause, powerful as the most crush- 
ing despotism, and pervading and pene- 
trating as the most subtle superstition, 

All these results are to be traced to 
the degrading ignorance in which the 
French Canadian population are kept, 
and that ignorance is to be traced to the 
melancholy influence which the priests 
have exerted over them. 

Very soon after the cession of this 
country to the English Government in 
1763, ‘and the consequent influx of a 
testant population, efforts were malot 
introduce the religious establishment of 
the parent state. 

At present the Episcopal Charch is 
more numerous than any other denomi- 
nation. The two Canadas compose one 
diocese, under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of ‘‘ The Honourable and Right Reo. 
Charles J. Stuart, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Quebec.” The number of Episcopal 
clergy in the province is twenty-eight. 

The Bishop of Quebec is, ex-officio, 
** member of His Majesty's Honourable 
Executive and Legislative Councils.” 

The constitution of Lower Canada, 
enacted by the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, is a mere copy of the government 
of the parent state. The Governor is 
the representative of his Majesty; the 
Executive Council is a body, exercising 
functions analagous to those of the 
“Cabinet” at home. The Legislative 
Council constitutes the Upper House, 
similar to the House of Lords in the 
Imperial Parliament. As the prelates of 
the mother country are members of the 
House, so, in order to maintain the re- 
semblance, the Bishop of Lower Canada 
must hold a seat in the analogous depart- 
ment of the Provincial Government. He 
is thus called upon to exercise the three 
functions of Privy Councillor, Legislator, 
and Bishop. 

The clergy are not elected by the con- 
gregation to whom they minister. 

a parish becomes destitate the B 
selects and appoints the individual to 0! 
the vacancy. His power is bears 4 
the congregation have no legal voice 
the election. No doubt the Bishop would 
listen to the representations of the pee 
ple, if they strongly remonstrated — 
any nomination to a vacant church, . 
would give all that weight to the 
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pression of their feelings, which, in his 

, was due ; still, with him lies the 
power of appointment, he may 

receive or disregard all remonstrances. 

The C have been supported by Go- 

.—They are nominally Mission- 
aries of the “ Society for Propagating the 
Gospel'in Foreign Parts” But that So- 

receives an annual grant from the 

Parliament, and with the funds 
thus obtained have been enabled to ex- 
tend rt to alarge number of Epis- 
copal eat in the Canadas. The 
allowance given to each was £200 sterling, 
nearly equal to 1000 dollars. 

By a late circular of the Bishop of 
Quebec, however, it appears that the 
present Minister intends to withdraw this 
allowance to the Society just named. 
When this is done, the Episcopal clergy 
of the province must rely, in part at least, 
om their own congregations for their sup- 


The whole number of Wesleyan cler- 
gymen in the province is but nine. They 
are all, as appears from a report of the 
“Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety, for the year 1830, missionaries of 
that Society, appointed and supported by 
that body. The whole number of Metho- 
dists “ in society” in Lower Canada was, 
at the time of that report, 1560, and the 
Whole number attached to Methodist con- 
ions was 7019. 
lethodist congregations do not elect 
their own Pastors. The Wesleyan Mis- 
tionary Society sends a certain number of 
tinisters to the province. The mission- 
aties thas sent out, constitute the confer- 
ence of Lower Canada. The conference 
wembles annually, and by that body is 
clergyman assigned to the congre- 
= or district where he is to minister. 
congregation or district must receive 
the minister so appointed, however repug- 
Mant to their feelings. When the con- 
sees fit, they must surrender 
their pastor, however closely they may 
be attached to him. The people have no 
voice whatever in the selection or change 
of their pastors. 

Church of Scotland—The number of 
n of this denomination in the 
of Lower Canada, so far as the 

ge of the writer extends, is ten. 

six are in the cities of Montreal 

ind Quebec. The number of individuals 
to this church, according to the 

Census of 1831, was 15,069. For a long 
it was claimed by the aristocratic 

tad high church party, that the church of 
were the only Protestant bodies 

in the province which had any legal ex- 
or rights. All classes of Dissent- 
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ing Cler; » as they were contemp- 
tuously called, were forbidden to exercise 
the most ordinary pastoral functions, ex- 
cept preaching. 

So far was this arrogant and exclusive 
spirit carried, that it was maintained in 
a legal decision given by the Hon. Judge 
Sewell, Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 
that no clergymen, except those of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, had any right even to baptize 
the members of their own congregations, 
or to perform the funeral service over 
the remains of their d d me 8. 
So rigidly was the law interpreted, that 
until within a few years, no minister could 
perform the ordinance of baptism, with- 
out exposing himself to fine and punish- 
ment; no corpse could find admittance 
to a Protestant burial ground, unless ac- 
companied by a clergyman of the Church 
of England or the Church of Scotland. 

This reign of bigotry has ended. By 
late Acts of Parliament, ministers of all 
denominations who choose to make appli- 
cation are clothed with equal rights. 

Presbyterians not connected with the 
Church of Scotland.--There are known to 
the writer five ministers and two vacant 
churches of Presbyterians falling within 
this description. 

Congregationalists—There are four 
clergymen and three destitute churches 
of this denomination. 

Some other denominations have one or 
two ministers each. But the greater 
part of the Protestant population of the 
province are not yet gathered into any 
regularly organized congregation. A por- 
tion of them are thinly scattered through 
those parts of the province inhabited 
chiefly by Catholics. Another numerous 
division are sprinkled through the im- 
mense tracts of country which are but 
partially rescued from the forest. The 
roads are so inferior, and the habitations 
of the Protestant settlers so distant from 
each other, that any regular ecclesiastical 
organization, or any considerable assem- 
blage for public worship at any given 
place, is nearly impracticable. 

It will thus be seen, that to supply a 
Protestant population of more than a 
hundred thousand, there are not more 
than sixty regularly educated and or- 
dained clergymen. There may be, in 
various parts of the country, unedacated 
men who hold meetings and exhort on 
the Sabbath to such as will attend their 
ministrations. Nodoubt, in the absence 
of services of a higher character, their 
labours are productive of good ; but still, 
if any truth has been taught by the 
history of the church, it is, that an edu- 
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cated stated ministry is essential to the 
permanent religious welfare of a people. 

Without casting the slightest imputa- 
tion then on any denomination of Chris- 
tians, or any class of ministers, we may 
fearlessly say, that the Protestant popu- 
lation of Lower Canada is destitute of 
spiritual instruction to a most alarming 
and melancholy degree. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

On Saturday, June 27th, the public 
distribution of prizes took place. Lord 
Brougham presided with his accustomed 
ability, and was supported by the Speaker 
and several members of the House of 
Commons. The report was read by the 
Dean of Faculty, which was of acheering 
character. 

It will gratify our readers to know that 
several of the prizes for Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and German, for Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Philosophy 
of the Mind, were awarded to students of 
Coward and Highbury Colleges, and to 
other young men connected with our 
churches. 


OUT OF DOOR PREACHING. 

In the Report of the Christian Instruc- 
tion Society it was stated, that “ to the 
public preaching of the Gospel in the 
streets and by the way sides of the me- 
tropolis and its suburbs, that Society, from 
its formation, has been fully committed.” 
We are happy to know, that its minis- 
terial members are giving practical evi- 
dence of this on a scale never before at- 
tempted in London. 

There are now twenty stations in the 
most frequented and convenient neigh- 
bourhoods, at which discourses are deli- 
vered two or three times a week. Thirty 
of the London Ministers, together with 
several brethren from the country, have 





already preached this season; and we 
trust this recurrence to primitive 
which the wants of the population so . 
peratively demand, may soon become 
eneral throughout the kingdom. Pain- 
ul as the task may appear in prospect, 
we can assure our brethren that 
will find its difficulties vanish on the 
trial. 
RESISTANCE TO CHURCH RATES. 

Since our last these unjust imposts 
have been vigorously and triumphantly 
resisted in various parts of the kingdom. 
At Manchester the Dissenters and liberal 
Churchmen, ably led by Mr. G. Hadfield, 
negatived the rate on a show of hands, 
and their opponents declined a poll. 

At Wolverhampton a motion of adjourn- 
ment to that day twelve months was car- 
ried to a poll—948 voting for it, and only 
303 against it—majority 645! 

At Falmouth, Bishop Stortford, Ealing, 
and several other places, the party who 
have so long gloried in and abused their 
ascendancy, have learned that they are 
ascendant no longer. 


SCHOOLS AT HASTINGS. 
We understand that schools on the 
plan of the British and Foreign School 
Society are forming at Hastings; and 
that some difficulty exists in carrying the 
object of the founders into full effect, for 
want of the necessary funds. As far as 
these will avail, the Committee have pro- 
ceeded, and opened a school for girls 
under very favourable auspices. We 
hope, that those of our readers who are 
friends to a liberal and scriptural mode 
of instruction will give their mite towards 
this object. Particulars may be obtained 
of the Publishers; or, by those visiting 
Hastings, of the Rev. W. Davis, of the 
Croft Chapel; or Mr. G. Slade, engraver, 
High Street, Hastings. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Dr. Urwick—Rev. Messrs. Robert 
Ashton—John Cooke--Wm. Haweis Cooper-- J. Rablah. 


Also from Thomas Wilson, Esq. 


If Fiat Justitia will give his name and address, we will investigate the ey =| 
and if necessary, correct the statement to which he refers, but he must perceive 
we cannot do that on the authority of an anonymous communication. 


We thank Friend B— for his advice, to abstain from the Quaker controversy: we 
love peace much, but we love truth more ; and if we can aid its progress in any com- 
munion, we shall not care for the censures of men. 





